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The Area Unrest Eastern Europe. 


OST those who have given attention racial problems since 
the outbreak war have done connection with what 
known the Near Eastern question. But the result the amount 
discussion which has been going recently regard the con- 
ditions prevailing Eastern Europe generally, has now become clear 
that the Near Eastern problem has far less limited geographical dis- 
tribution, the matter may put so, than was previously supposed. 
may said, indeed, that the result recent discussions has been 
bring insistently into public consciousness the fact that there exists 
Eastern Europe broad belt land whose inhabitants, long before the 
war, were state seething unrest, and that was this unrest which 
played important part bringing about the great catastrophe—a 
catastrophe which, least wide circles, was unexpected. 

Speaking quite generally may say that this disturbed area lies 
between two lines whose position indicated roughly the towns 
Posen, Prague, Trent, and Trieste the one hand, and those Warsaw, 
Lemberg, and the plain the Dobruja the other, while includes the 
greater part the Balkan peninsula. Geographically the area lies where 
the Alpine chains branch and divide face the wide Russian plains, 
where characteristically European diversity land-forms confronts 
almost Asiatic uniformity. 

Now within this area, any ethnological map Europe will show, 
there very notable diversity race, often within common state 
frontiers. have thus side side two phenomena—great racial 
diversity and atmosphere surcharged with emotion. Naturally enough, 
has been commonly assumed that the two are causally related, and that 
the diversity race itself the reason for the electrical condition 
the emotional atmosphere. statement, for example, seems 
made quite definitely Mr. Mackinder his article Geo- 
graphical Aspects International Reconstruction” Geographical 
Magazine, 23, 11), where says, was the Hungarian rule over 
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portion the Serb and portion the Rouman race which produced 
the unrest that afforded the opportunity the ambitious.” 


Suggested Remedies for Racial Unrest. 


When the problem put this form, would seem the solution 
were relatively easy. the unrest part the area defined above 
due the inclusion Serbs and Rumanians the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and similar causes elsewhere, why not, may said, add 
the area inhabited Rumanians the Rumanian kingdom, make that 
inhabited Serbs into vast Serb kingdom, and generally 

But immediately any consideration given details, find once 
that the difficulty not only that there diversity race within existing 
state boundaries there also diversity race within what are usually 
regarded natural geographical boundaries. For example, the position 
the present Austro-Italian frontier the region round the Adige valley 
such include considerable number persons Italian sympa- 
thies and Italian speech within the Empire, while the same time gives 
Austria strategic advantage over Italy. the boundary altered 
race distribution military considerations which are regarded 
most importance? come against the vexed question the 
strategic frontier. 

But that not all. Apart altogether from questions strategy, 
would easy show, and has been shown various authors, that race 
distribution this part Europe such that the drawing sound 
frontier line, that line within which stable nationality likely 
develop, becomes profoundly difficult racial distributions are 
regarded prime importance. 

Almost all writers the subject are conscious the difficulty, and 
all eager partisans have shown curious tendency begin with ex- 
cessive emphasis race, and glide gently away into other considera- 
tions soon racial distribution becomes inconvenient the case 
which they are advocating. examples may given. ‘The inclusion 
the Italian-speaking inhabitants the Trentino the Austrian Tyrol 
recognized real grievance, the present frontier being difficult 
justify any ground. But those who followed with sympathy before the 
war the political Italian agitation the Trentino will notice with some 
sense doubt the fact that there manifest, among some Italian geo- 
graphers, tendency demand that the Italian frontier shifted for 
strategic reasons the headwaters the Adige, the Eisack, and the 
Rienz, that the major watershed, regardless the 
fact that this would include, without their consent, large German-speak- 
ing population Italy, and would probably disturb well-established 
economic relations. 

the same way some Southern Slav claims carry the racial doctrine 
its uttermost limits when question what are regarded Slav 
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rights, but show unwillingness demand territory inhabited other 
races this appears desirable for the new state economic strategic 
grounds. appreciation these difficulties, doubt, which has 
led geographers striving impartial maintain that the doctrine 
racial segregation must not carried too far. ‘Thus Mr. Mackinder, 
the article already quoted, purely racial solution not necessarily 
the most stable solution,” though guards himself against offering 
detail any alternative one. 

tentative effort find general and universally applicable solution 
however made Sir Thomas Holdich his recent book Political 
Frontiers and Boundary Making,’ where his chapter International 
Boundaries Europe” gives his opinion that physical geography 
should rank first the basis political agreements where territory 
concerned, and. that the distribution races shoyld secondary 
phenomenon.” goes make the following suggestion regards 
the treatment racial minorities, the great problem which confronts the 
geographer the parts Europe under consideration. says (p. 294): 

more reasonable hope arriving some solution the difficult 
problem dividing peoples such manner that within the limits 
any one political ring fence there should exist homogeneous nationality, 
might derived from process which should first all involve the deter- 
mination the position the ring fence, and then request the nation- 
alities retire into the domain assigned them, accept without further 
question scheme naturalization which would actually and positively 
amalgamate them with the body corporate the nationality they adopt.” 

This suggestion may summed saying that offers minori- 
ties the alternatives complete absorption forced emigration. Now 
emigration this type has occurred the past spontaneous pheno- 
menon the Balkan region, where changes political frontiers have 
very generally resulted the trekking numbers the original inhabi- 
tants the area which has changed hands, these tending follow the 
national flag its retreat. Perhaps consequence this spontaneous 
movement the recommendation that forced migration should imposed 
upon irreconcilables has been quite frequently made number 
authors. sufficient meantime point out that this type migration 
has very different meaning loosely organized communities such are 
found the Balkans, and the far more complex states further north. 
Where has occurred spontaneously has been chiefly movement 
agricultural peasants, who can—if the fortunes war allow—carry their 
possessions with them, and who leave ties behind. remove forcibly 
number people from out the midst modern industrial com- 
munity would much more difficult matter. 

Sir Thomas Holdich’s alternative seems imply that nationality and 
all that involves not dependent upon race, which definition 
something permanent and inherent, but impermanent and capable 
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modification. ‘This supposition seems essential complete absorption 
regarded possible. other words, the meaning seems that if, 
for example, Pole accepts German nationality fully ceases for all 
practical purposes Pole, and other cases. This again implies, 
apparently, that what separates German and Pole, least what causes 
friction between them, not those characteristics which anthropologist 
would define racial, but difference ideal and outlook, sense 
creed which can abandoned. seems important emphasize 
this implication, for is, think, not uncommon find that when geo- 
graphers consider the general problem impartially, without the prejudice 
which apt aroused concentration particular cases, they tend 
approximate this conclusion. the other hand, least very 
unusual find geographers who state this position explicitly, while the 
contrary one, that race supremely important, quite often definitely 
stated. that point shall return moment. 

Meantime seems necessary note that any suggestion which in- 
volves forcible and rapid absorption into new state faced with great 
difficulties. such cases the impulse change, hypothesis, comes 
from without and not from within, for refusal accept complete national- 
ization might quite easily involve total loss livelihood. know that 
this solution was practically adopted Germany the case Alsace- 
Lorraine 1871, and the results have not been such make 
application similar methods far wider scale appear desirable. 
perhaps perception this fact which has led the Central Powers, 
one may judge from some their actions, attempt get rid the 
element regarded superfluous particular areas the simple expedient 
wholesale massacre—a solution which has the face something 
said for it, logic not humanity, compared with banish- 
ment. wholesale slaughter the Armenians, the eminently logical 
German may say, you settle the Armenian question once and for all. 
Fortunately there evidence that this particular kind logic cannot 
applied conduct large scale with impunity. 

race regarded, Sir Thomas Holdich seems regard it, for 
practical purposes political ideal, then the suggestion that 
divergence ideal may cured offering the minority the alternative 
conforming the attitude the majority, taking their departure, 
closely analogous the methods tried Western Europe earlier days 
the case religious heresy. Spain tried burning her obstinate heretics 
large scale, while the trekking plan was extensively carried out 
one time both from France and from this country when other methods 
seemed have failed. Neither method proved have practice the 
advantages which logic would suggest, while the difficulty experienced 
making sure that forced conversion was genuine one seems prove 
that forced naturalization might meet with similar difficulties. 

detail, soon one begins consider the question, obvious 
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that great number minor problems must arise. One obvious difficulty 
that the alternative emigration naturalization only affects, has 
hitherto only affected, adult males, potential soldiers. The women 
the minority group may thus remain within the new state, and act 
force disintegration which not less powerful for working silently and 
almost unnoticed. 

Further, without elaborating the point, should noticed that the 
fact, which one the discoveries the war, that young women, 
munition workers and other ways, form important military material, 


complicates the problem. will make much more dif- 


ficult assume the future that young woman’s nationality must 
necessarily that her father her husband, nationality involves 
obligation her part participate preparations for war; while 
insist upon the alternative personal nationalization emigration being 
applied the women well the men will raise possible difficulties 
both for the state which expelling the superfluous element, and for that 
which receive them. 

Again, the decision the adult decision which must most 
cases largely influenced economic causes, decide for ever the 
nationality his sons, may these, when they come years dis- 
cretion, make their own decision? say that they will adopt naturally 
and without question the rule under which they were born and brought 
seems falsify history, and one must remember that they will 
probably have learnt from their wistful mothers,” whose nationality will 
most cases have been changed without their full consent, look back 
upon past clothed with all the glamour distance. Nor can one 
forget that least some cases the naturalized minority may differ quite 
perceptibly physical features from the nation into which they have been 
received, and will inevitably feel the pull their kinsfolk beyond the 
border, separated from them perhaps only low range hills 
belt swamps. 

But all these difficulties—and this really the important point—only 
arise when change nationality forced upon individuals upon 
groups. the New World, which recent years has become increasingly 
Land Promise for the distressed peoples Eastern Europe, the 
lion does not exactly lie down with the lamb, racial hatreds least diminish 
greatly. The reason clearly twofold. Not only are individuals free 
come and free go, but within the new community which they have 
deliberately chosen they are the grip totally new set conditions, 
and they are liberty make their voices heard the management 
public affairs. 

Can the same conditions obtained the Old World? The expe- 
rience Western Europe seems answer the question the affirmative 
with two provisos. First, that the choice the individual should really 
free, not made under the threat loss livelihood bankruptcy 
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and second, that the areas which form separate states are such make 
the formation unified nation possibility. This involves the assump- 
tion that nation-making factors are place conditions rather than the physical 
characteristics race, point which requires careful examination. 

But have first that many people either assume state 
definitely that, least Eastern Europe, race the great nation-making 
that, for example, the Albanians ought form independent 
state because they are distinct race; and with the other peoples 
the disturbed area generally. 

Before therefore attempting formulate the place conditions which 
favour the development unified nation, thus necessary face 
squarely the problem race presents itself Europe, even this 
involves excursions both into anthropology and biology. The question 
obviously fundamental, for there exist Europe permanent, hereditary, 
racial distinctions, unalterable only changing with great slowness, and 
further these distinctions involve permanent and unalterable race hatreds 
and rivalries, then our only hope for the future seems shut the rival 
races within barbed wire fences, through which worst they can but gnash 
their teeth each other with impotent fury place making actual 
attacks. world’s peace and security the future depend upon 
the strength these fences then must build them high and strong, and 
wolf ever allowed pass into adjacent sheepfold, must only 


clad sheepskin tight-fitting prevent him using teeth 
claws. 


The Biological Meaning Race. 


the biologist the meaning the term race” is, should be, per- 
fectly clear, and this whether applied man animals. When the 
members group organisms show close and intimate resemblance 
one another, resemblance not incompatible with minor differences 
when their common characters are constant from generation generation 
and when further the members the group are fertile se, but more 
less sterile with members groups having different characters, then 
such organisms are said constitute Further, among the 
individuals forming species minor differences occur, these are described 
varieties and the varieties not only show apparent constancy, but 
tend each limited definite environment, the species said 
run into geographical races. various physical types men are races 
this sense. 

clear, therefore, that geographers and politicians, using the 
term “race,” intend that the word should carry its ordinary scientific mean- 
ing, then they imply (1) that racial characters man are fixed and here- 
ditary, and (2) that they show adaptation particular environment, 
which they have arisen. the the Slavs form true races 
the biological sense, Slavs and Albanians must have respectively certain 
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common characters these characters the two cases must constant 
and hereditary they must such fit the members the two races 
for particular place conditions and they must have arisen organic 
response those particular place conditions. The last two points are 
important, and seem rarely adequately recognized geographers, 
that would emphasize them strongly. 

But here once come one the great difficulties regard 
racial characters man compared with other mammals. differs 
from all others the combined possession great mobility, and 
apparently almost infinite power adaptation varying place conditions. 
From North Pole least sub-Antarctic belt, from desert equatorial 
forest, mountain and lofty plateau, is, varying numbers, almost 
universally distributed. other animal, save those which takes with 
him parasites messmates, has anything like the same distribution. 
More than this, becomes more civilized his mobility increases, 
that the great obstacles—wide belts water, lofty mountain chains, ex- 
tensive deserts—which checked though they did not prevent his move- 
ments earlier days, become progressively less importance. The 
result, and one which can hardly too much emphasized, that the 
limitation particular races particular place conditions, important 
the case other mammals, practically does not exist the case 
man. 

understand the significance this necessary look for 
moment the factors which tend give rise races among other 
mammals. What seems happen their case something like the 
following. animal with wide geographical range encounters dif- 
ferent parts this range different conditions climate, food, diverse 
enemies, and on. may well that result course time 
two more geographical races will arise specially fitted survive 
many particular areas. the differences the natural conditions are 
great, the very perfection the adaptations will diminish the chance 
race encroaching upon the race either because the regions 
which they are respectively adapted are separated area unsuitable 
either, because the adaptations themselves, either directly indi- 
rectly, through the nature the food, diminish the mobility both. 
Thus interbreeding will prevented, and the course time, theoretic- 
ally least, the races should become fixed species, incapable blending 
even opportunity should occur. 

other words, the case other mammals, the nature the animal 
itself, the nature the boundaries between natural regions the 
Earth’s surface, diminishes mobility that the organism limited 
particular environment for period long enough for particular characters 
fixed natural selection, and the fixing process accelerated 
isolation, which prevents swamping intercrossing. 

But the case man his mobility, which, have already 
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emphasized, increases steadily with specialization, makes interbreeding 
almost always physically possible, and has, especially regards food, 
characteristically human adaptability. would not, think, difficult 
prove, though far know attempt has been made present the 
proof, that this means that the characteristics race man are 
very early origin, and date from period when had characteristically 
animal want mobility, when each human group was fixed particular 
area the surface the globe slowly acquired adaptation local 
place corollary would that the physical characters 
race have been steadily diminishing importance during the long slow 
upward climb civilization. 

Much the evidence this position biological, and cannot there- 
fore discussed detail here but two general points are worth making. 
The first these the fact that, especially the more advanced races, 
racial blending has apparently been going for prolonged period. 
This is, course, anthropological commonplace, for while most anthro- 
pologists are agreed about the great divisions the human species, the 
number and differentiation the sub-races present profound difficulties, 
and well-established consensus opinion exists regard the best 
classification. The fact that this blending and blurring racial characters 
has occurred seems prove that the physical characters race are now 
minor importance the struggle for existence. 

Second, noteworthy that the purest races, from the anthropological 
standpoint, exist the areas least fitted for human life, and that the areas 
best fitted for man’s peculiar activities are those which rule racial 
blending most marked, and this whether consider the problems 
race broad outline detail. 

Thus Africa south the desert get very clearly defined racial 
types, and the same time find that the continent poorly fitted 
for the higher human activities that civilization even yet scarcely any- 
where more than marginal, and many parts not even this. North the 
desert and the Nile valley, with easier communication better 
natural conditions, once get racial blending and far more perfect 
utilization natural resources. 

would the same way easy show that Asia, with its great, 
well-defined natural regions, separated areas difficult settlement, 
still keeps not only well-defined physical types men, but shows also 
types human polity with almost close adaptation local place 
conditions the Asiatic mammals display regard bodily form and 
habits. the other hand Europe where, has been remarked, the 
great climatic zones seem telescope into one another, and the sea 
penetrates far into the land that the contrast between oceanic border 
and continental interior greatly diminished compared with other 
continents, racial distinctions are far less marked than Asia. not 
without significance also that to-day Europe racial problems should 
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present themselves most insistently those parts the continent which 
are Asiatic rather than European type. 

Thus comparison between man and the other mammals with which 
shares the Earth seems suggest that while their case success the 
struggle for existence leads first wide distribution, and then local 
specialization and the preservation pure local races, his case racial 
purity early rather than late characteristic. 

seems legitimate deduction from this conclusion that the physical 
differentize race, certainly the form which only they occur the 
Europe, are little importance under modern conditions. 
This conclusion has been already stated anthropologists, for example 
Dr. Marett his little book the Home University 
Library, but does not seem generally accepted even considered 
geographers. suggested from the fact that the physical charac- 
teristics the European races are often considered some detail 
geographical text-books, though were obvious that they had geogra- 
phical significance, while the suggestion itself sometimes made 
particular cases. Thus Prof. Lyde seems opinion that the physical 
characteristics the Albanians, though these have not, believe, been 
adequately studied, are different from those the Serbs render 
combination the two form single nation impossible. There seems 
me, however, insufficient evidence show that anthropologically pure 
sub-races exist any considerable scale Europe, even Eastern 
Europe, separate groups. Even they exist, the proof that the 
physical differentiz which act the anthropological criteria racial 
purity are great importance under existing conditions does not seem 
have been definitely formulated. 


Race Characters other than Physical. 


may said, however, and probably will said, that the question 
the present value the physical character race really beside the 
point. Even the most perfervid advocate the one-race-one-nation theory 
has never, far know, maintained that the members the race 
should picked out with the help pair callipers. this, may 
remarked parenthetically, wise if, Prof. Boas stoutly maintains, 
head form may alter the course one two generations, without 
racial intermixture, with transference another continent, even from 
town country. 

candid writer would probably admit that words like race and 
racial are often used merely because they form convenient weapons 
political controversy but would add that even could proved 
that the physical characteristics the sub-races found Europe are now 
little consequence, yet something which consequence lies behind 
the words used. Such one might say that has intention 
maintaining that German and Pole are loggerheads because the 
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German may long-headed while the Pole short-headed, but that 
fundamentally his position that the Poles and Germans alike have 
behind them long tradition, due the practice particular modes 
life, which renders friendly relations within common state boundary 
impossible. 

first reply this, however, would that the object the use 
the term “race” such connection imply that the effects this 
tradition the two cases are fixed and unalterable. The biological 
evidence leads believe that long character organism 
has selection value that character fixed, and conversely that when 
character permanent from generation generation the probability 
that has some, whether direct indirect, survival value. The fact 
that man the physical differentiz race have, apparently during 
prolonged period, tended many cases become blurred, blend and 
fluctuate, seems show that these physical features have lost are 
losing survival value. There other evidence this addition. Can 
maintain then that when the physical race lost selection 
value other more obscure characters took their place, and that these have 
the attribute fixity which the others seem losing? clear, 
think, that this implied the supposition that there are hereditary 
racial antagonisms. 

The evidence against this position regard the peoples Europe 
least seems overwhelming, though present detail would 
require more space than available here. That evidence appears 
show that man keeps power adaptive response his 
environment, which incompatible with the view that the practice 
particular mode life over long period—the point which many 
writers lay great stress—can endow him with characteristics having the 
fixity and constancy racial characters. The Greek seems only 
Greek long lives the Mediterranean the Slav 
loses the characteristics the Slav when comes down coast-line 
favourable maritime enterprise. The Bulgarian may to-day proudly 
claim that Tartar and not Slav, but that merely part his 
preparation for war. soon settles down his wheatfields again 
must once more become Slavicized. The Jew, often given 
example fixed racial characters, but apparent exception, for 
would certainly difficult define race characters such way 
support the position that all Jews are the same racial stock, while 
far mental and moral characters go, the Armenian often regarded 
his enemies more Jewish” than any Jew. 

This peculiar plasticity is, would suggest, from the biological stand- 
point the special feature man. Among animals, has often been 
noted, specialization always means limitation; adaptation par- 
ticular environment means the loss power response other environ- 
ments. The tiger is, far physical form goes, far more perfectly 
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adapted its mode life than man his but the limits possible 
modes life are for very strictly set. Man, concentrating brains 
rather than physical perfection form, has solved the supremely 
difficult problem being able respond particular environment 
without losing his power adapting himself others. The physical 
peculiarities the great human races were, think, acquired very early 
and show, greater less extent, the animal quality constancy 
but his mental, moral and social qualities, late acquisition, have 
peculiarly human power changing with changing conditions. 

the case certainly the higher groups, which alone are represented 
Europe, this power change seems great that almost any 
combination stocks can, the conditions favourable, combine 
form nation. leads necessarily then the second part our 
subject, the question what makes nation. 


The Origin Nation. 
not necessary far afield order find opportunity for 
the study the formation nation, for within the British Islands 


‘have excellent example both complete process nation-forming 


and incompleted one. Broadly speaking, and despite their original 
diversity, may said that the people Great Britain form one nation, 
or, the form preferred, national unity. What remnants the 
original divergences and hatreds remain are only sufficient afford that 
excuse for criticizing our neighbours which the salt life. is, 
however, apt forgotten that this process unification very recent, 
and fact worth recalling times when much stress being laid 
upon racial antagonisms Eastern Europe. 

Scotland, with its still small total population, its sharp distinctions 
natural regions, its earlier diversity social polity, seems 
especial interest from this point view, that affords number 
interesting analogies conditions Eastern Europe, small 
scale. Parenthetically may remark that know argument which 
has been put forward justify the post-bellum erection inde- 
pendent state Albania which could not have been used the eighteenth 
century justify the establishment separate Highland State, save 
perhaps the mere point numbers. The hatred between Slav and 
Albanian, however great, can scarcely greater than that which once 
existed between Highlander and Lowlander, between the settled though 
poor agriculturist and the raiding mountaineer. Even detail one might 
note that the Highlander the old days contrived combine much 
chivalry and fidelity his plighted word with habit murder much 
the mountain Albanian does to-day, and that like the Albanian was 
willing murder his fellow-clansman the foreigner.” 

the present time the Highlands and islands Scotland defined 
for administrative purposes form area about 9,700,000 acres, that 
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rather more than one-half Scotland they contain population some 
350,000, only one-thirteenth the total. The scattered population even 
to-day makes the work administration difficult, informed, 
the governing bodies concerned consider that the difficulties connection 
with the various public services are great for the small Highland 
population for the whole the rest Scotland. obvious, there- 
fore, that one the factors which have made the unification Scotland 
possible has been the improvement communications. Before the 
time General Wade Scottish nation was impossible Lowlander and 
Highlander were bound strangers one another. 

Further, not only was intercommunication excessively difficult, but the 
regions differ course from each other very markedly, and—a very 
important point—since the Highlanders could only communicate easily with 
the outer world means the Lowlands, they were constrained 
large extent self-sufficing. Hence the Highlanders showed, even apart 
from their language, number peculiar characters, due the fact that 
their social polity had necessarily show close relation their imme- 
diate environment. Into the question race need not enter, for the 
notion that the red” Campbells and the Camerons are the 
same sub-race probably pure myth, and there are certainly great 
variety strains represented the Highland area. 

Without stopping discuss detail the feuds between Highlander 
and Lowlander down the eighteenth century, may take illus- 
tration the position affairs after the rebellion 1745. One the laws 
passed after that outbreak, may remembered, rendered penal 
offence for the Highlander possession arms, wear his 
national dress. Further, court law decided that the bagpipe ranked 

speaking the law regard dress Prof. Hume Brown, his 
Scotland,’ says: For the majority the nation outside the 
Highlands the tartan plaid and kilt were once the symbol disloyalty, 
and, with good reason, the object terror and aversion. was his 
peculiar garb that the Highlander was marked off from every other 
subject distinguished him belonging another race with traditions 
hostile the type civilization that now prevailed the country 
large and war was ready-made uniform which created community 
feeling and community action that gave the embattled clans the 
character regular army. was these considerations that the 
native Highland dress was now prohibited under penalties similar those 
which attached the possession arms and enforced with equal rigour.” 

This quotation may perhaps serve suggest that some our loudly 
expressed indignation methods government practised to-day 
Eastern Europe due ignorance our own recent history, and the 
sequel suggests also that the British Government the eighteenth century 
found itself entangled the majestic absurdity its own laws, much 
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governments engaged the suppression racial” feeling find them- 
selves to-day. 

The law regard dress was take effect the same date that 
regard arms, that August 1747, but apparently occurred 
eventually those authority that the Highlands were not precisely 
rich ready-made clothing shops, and the period grace was extended 
for two years (Mathieson, ‘Scotland under the Union’) for the sake 
those whose womenfolk were unskilled with the needle. Even the 
“dour” Highlander contrived present those authority with various 
difficult problems regard the garment civilization which must have 
required jury tailors solve with justice. The law regard the 
Highland dress was abrogated 1782, but this because, spite and 
not consequence legislation, the process unification was going 
steadily. 

What determined that process? There can, think, doubt that 
was the rise importance the Midland Valley, and associated with 
this the further development the means communication. That 
Midland Valley contains to-day most the wealth and population 
Scotland. Within its limits, the broad sense, are the most fertile lands, 
now admirably tilled, all the coal and iron fields, all the good ports while 
upon converge all the great lines communication with the outer 
world. attractive pull the wealth and comfort and variety this 
central belt was felt the furthest limits from the High- 
land folk now get their daily newspaper and often literally their daily 
bread. ‘To their sons and daughters for work for education 
they are linked thousand ways the civilized world. One may 
put the matter phrase saying that the rise Glasgow greatness 
meant the merging Highlands and Lowlands. 

But—and the fact should marked—the merging the two strains 
did not mean the loss either, meant the enriching the national 
life. from the other side the ghosts the condemned Highlanders 
the eighteenth century can survey the world to-day, they must find 
some sardonic humour the fact that the present moment not only 
their proscribed dress flaunted proudly even Cockneys, but that some 
the Lowlanders themselves are beginning wonder whether, 
widely believed Southern England, the kilt and plaid not form their 
national dress, the bagpipes the national musical instrument. 

recent letter the daily press noticed the statement that the 
Scotch form homogeneous nation, while the Irish differ and 
statement which sounds odd enough when one recollects that 
number adults Scotland to-day can speak English all, and that 
when adult Gaelic-speaking Highlander learns English speaks 
with intonation which sounds foreign the ear the Lowland 
Scot would that Englishman. Further, far religion 
goes, there are course parts the Scottish Highlands which are 
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Roman Catholic any part Ireland. Whatever the causes the 
present-day differences between Scotland and Ireland, the notion that 
they are due supposed racial homogeneity the one case and diver- 
sity the other cannot stand examination. 

The suggestion, already made, that the apparent homogeneity Scotland 
to-day due the central position that belt which only dense 
population possible, mind confirmed the still marked dis- 
tinction between Scotland and England. While one sense the two 
form one nation, obvious that many minor distinctions still persist. 
This fact would associate with the nature the borderland between the 
two. ‘This area poor moorland, with scanty population, where 
mingling takes place only very small scale account the physical 
conditions. Thus when the Scotsman migrates England either goes 
far south else drops over the barren area the Northumberland 
and Durham the Lancashire coalfield. these two latter areas 
show many ways considerable resemblance Scotland, especially 
economic products, there nothing stimulate very active intercourse, 
such intercourse would lead blurring national characteristics 
the two cases. Even the Border Scot, therefore, looks towards the Mid- 
land Valley, were, and not England, and though the Londoner 
frequently regards Northumberland part Scotland, the inhabitants 
take different view. 

Such facts seem form one objection Prof. Lyde’s suggestion 
that frontier lines the disturbed parts Europe should drawn 
through regions where communication easy and where men meet 
naturally. This implies the belief that nationality something permanent 
and unalterable, which think there evidence. could 
remove the Southern Uplands Scotland and their continuation the 
Pennines, and bring the North England coalfields close the Midland 
Valley Scotland, the distinction between the Scot and the North 
Country Englishman would, seems me, disappear. the particular 
case this would not perhaps great importance, but the cases for 
which Prof. Lyde makes the suggestion, seems that you would 
get desperate struggle the part the respective states maintain 
the barrier between the adjacent peoples artificially, and ultimately this 
struggle would lead disturbance due the necessity for acquiring 
new position equilibrium. 

brief, would suggest that what makes nation not only race— 
whatever race may mean—not only religion, nor language, nor history, 
nor tradition, all which have been suggested, and all which often 
play part, but, partially least, community economic interests 
dependent upon geographic factors. these the most important seems 
the existence area capable supporting large population, 
surrounded one which becomes progressively less fitted support such 
population. The marginal area scanty population forms the natural 
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frontier, and among nation-making factors great importance would 
emphasize the existence side side within the belt favourable popula- 
tion the most fertile lands, those best fitted form seats industries, 
and also the great nodal points, upon which the chief lines communi- 
cation connecting the parts the country together, and connecting also 
with the outside world, converge. 

Scotland, small scale, shows under modern conditions, type 
country very favourable for nation-making, while the relative ease 
communication with the larger half the island, and the greater advan- 
tages the ports that part for communication with the outside world, 
make for unified Great Britain. interesting note also, that 
earlier days when the size ports was less important than present, and 
when land communications were undeveloped, Scotland had more direct 
relation the Continent than has now. For long period, that is, the 
fact that there was direct connection between Scotland and France with- 
out the intervention England, made for the separateness the smaller 
kingdom. Now the Scots’ connection with France through England 
unifying factor. Some Ireland’s difficulties are related the 
absence centre there, and the marked separation between the agri- 
cultural and industrial areas while the fact that the Belfast region looks 
toward Scotland, and bound strong economic ties, has 
mind much with the distinctness Ulster. 

The idea that religion forms permanent and necessary barrier 
between the different sections the Irish people seems ridiculous 
view the present conditions Scotland, where difference creed 
had also once strong political significance. noteworthy further that, 
while the Lowland Scotsman once showed himself ready kill and 
killed for the sake Presbyterianism, when migrates England 
often sheds his Presbyterianism like garment proved unsuitable new 
climate. For religious beliefs, like nationality, seem often show the 
peculiarity being defended with passion against attack from without, 
and yet liable very rapid modification when the impulse change 
comes from within. Many discussions regard the problems 
Eastern Europe, the other hand, seem proceed the assumption 
that national hatreds are eternal, and that nationality fixed 
heredity the spots the leopard. 

Another interesting example the effect geographical conditions 
nation-making afforded France, where the process has taken place 
far larger scale than Scotland. this case also the process 
unification all the more striking view the physical distinctness 
the sub-races represented the French nation, and the great 
differences which exist the geographical conditions within the national 
boundaries. physical peculiarities, tradition, their social and 
economic policy, the people the differ notably from those the 
north, and less striking are the differences climate and productions 
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between the two areas. Despite all these differences, however, have 
unified France. 

Some points the evolution France and the French nation were 
discussed Prof. Fleure the most interesting paper which read 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne meeting the British Association, paper which 
was afterwards published the Scot. Geographical Magazine (vol. 32, 
519). this shows how many different strands have been inter- 
woven form the fair fabric the France to-day, but only considers 
incidentally the nation-making factors, subject which might elaborated 
detail. 

Without attempting here full treatment may say generally that 
the position and relations the Basin Paris have been supremely im- 
portant. Not only that basin the natural centre the whole country, but 
lies not far from the focal point great belt land through which 
natural lines communication have always run. From that belt land 
radiate outwards land-routes central and eastern Europe, while its 
extremities, touching respectively the Channel and the Mediterranean, 
bear the termini the great ocean routes. has thus, 
greater scale than Scotland, the double advantage that there centrally 
placed area where life easy, and that from this central area the lines 
communication with the world outside radiate all directions. Thus 
outside influences tend come first the centre, and not some 
marginal belt which would thus run the risk becoming detached from 
its allegiance. not too much say that the Gates Poitou and 
Carcassonne had not existed; Bordeaux had been good port with 
prosperous hinterland instead mere outpost the ocean; the 
coastal currents which are always tending silt the Biscay ports had 
not existed—then the unification France would have been far more 

One might carry the discussion much further, and try show that 
modern Germany not national unity, but attempt substitute 
mechanism for slow product growth, eliminate that variability 
which the fundamental condition development; but this not 
essential the immediate purpose. 

purpose may said the first place suggest that there 
little evidence prove that racial hatreds and antagonisms are fixed 
and permanent, the sense that the physical characters the primary 
races are permanent. There is, the contrary, reason believe that 
where place conditions are favourable the development unified 
nation, these hatreds tend die away with relative rapidity. Thus there 
seems hope that may possible find solution for the problems 
the disturbed belt Europe without having recourse the terrible 
solution the forced emigration irreconcilable minorities. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (Mr. DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD) said: will 
now ask Miss Newbigin read her paper Race and She 
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the editor the Journal the Geographical Society, and she has 
written, most know, interesting book the apparently insoluble 
problem the Balkan Peninsula. With that preface, Miss Newbigin 
read her paper. 


(Miss Newbigin then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Sir THoMAS must confess that when came here had not 
the very least idea what Miss Newbigin was going say. As, however, she 
has done the honour quoting opinions, may reply briefly that 
think she has entered subject which large and intricate that 
would perfectly impossible within the limits such discussion can 
have here to-night ventilate the whole subject thoroughly. obliged 
her for her good opinion, and should like very much have opportunity 
hereafter reply more fully some her criticisms. certain happen 
think can all look forward that—that the end this war there 
must very large redistribution national territories, and the course 
that redistribution there doubt all that the commercial and racial 
elements will the first considered. have not myself come across 
any work importance dealing with this subject which has not given great 
prominence that particular aspect the final settlement. Very few have 
referred all the geographical side the question, and think for the 
Royal Geographical Society now set work train, any rate 
influence, public opinion, impress, possible, the high political authori- 
ties with the importance the geographical aspects this matter, seeing that 
consider one which affects the peace and security Europe the 
future. very very difficult reconcile the conflicting interests race and 
nationality with those geography. One might quote innumerable instances 
where the mere fact dealing only with nationalities and ignoring those prin- 
ciples geography which ought determine the territorial limits nation- 
alities has led almost disaster. think myself—I speak with all humility 
Miss Newbigin will correct wrong—I believe that have con- 
crete instance not very far from us, Ireland. Suppose that towards the end 
the seventeenth century certain lands which had been confiscated had not 
been occupied more less forcibly settlers Scotch and English origin, 
who were induced take the place the people who had left these confiscated 
think that had there been clear idea the geographical unity 
Ireland—which not, after all, very large which has very definite 
boundaries, and which well enough adapted for the development single 
nationality, but not big enough for two—had that all been properly taken 
into consideration the time, might have avoided great deal trouble 
now. The fact that there occur really two distinct nationalities Ireland 
just what has led the trouble. They are within ring fence, beyond which 
neither wishes move. Numerically the Gaelic superior force econo- 
mically, think, and very likely physically, the people English and Scotch 
descent the north are the predominant race, And how will settled 
would very rash indeed for anybody present attempt suggest. 
Various and innumerable problems similar character must also necessarily 
arise hereafter the course territorial settlement. just this point that 
wish impress you to-night. quite time that the Royal Geographical 
Society, whole, took its position scientific adviser the Govern- 
ment and people high authority these subjects. absolutely 
impossible ignore them, and only lately that they have begun 
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understood. ever undertook write these subjects myself, was simply 
and honestly the hope that might provoke free and fair discussion, and 
that out such discussions there might eventually arise consensus geo- 
graphical opinion which would really sufficient influence the high authori- 
ties who have the settlement these affairs future. Therefore very 
much indebted Miss Newbigin, and should indebted any one who 
would contribute clearly and interesting manner she has the 
discussion these matters. sincerely hope that, the absence the more 
direct geographical interests with which have always been associated, these 
high considerations will receive future more attention from the Society, and 
that there will hereafter discussions such these, leading definite 
conclusions. 

Prof. grateful you, Sir, for giving the opportunity 
saying how much have enjoyed Miss Newbigin’s lecture every time 
hear her lecture she seems more stimulating and more suggestive 
fact for some time she has seemed much our most stimulating and, 
believe, also our most suggestive geographer. To-night she has also been 
provocative, which great thing. would like say word two about 
the two words that she uses, “race” and nationality,” and then, may, 
just cross lance with her two little points. race, seems 
vital importance that our greatest modern anthropologists, while stating defi- 
nitely that race inherited breed, admit that use disuse affects inheritance, 
and that incorporates its results the offspring the people affected. 
other words, acquired characteristics are handed down. That very great 
interest those who for years have been studying prehistoric climate 
relation primeval man, and who have been forced the conclusion that 
race variety response regional environment. believe that nationality 
exactly the same thing, only judged from political, not physiological 
point view. inherited sentiment, and the link between the two very 
close because the racial unit the best all natural nurseries nationality. 
But while the natural physiological variation always quite slight over given 
area, the normal, occupational temperamental variation over the same area 
nearly always considerable, sometimes very great, because contrast 
which Miss Newbigin implied but did not actually state, the contrast between 
the coastal and continental conditions. For instance, the Balkans there 
are theory six somatic types, but even experts cannot distinguish between 
the average specimens, except their dress and such like. But temperamen- 
tally there enormous difference, and the difference very largely 
between the core and the coast. Coastal peoples everywhere—and just 
true the South Sea Islands the Greek and the British Islands—tend 
develop outlook, initiative, individuality. Continental peoples, the people 
the core, tend develop organization, centralization, discipline. Just because 
the people the coast have that individuality, they are intractable material 
organize; and just the very easiness with which the Continental people 
are organized which shows their lamentable poverty individuality. They 
believe close order because they cannot trust their individuals open order. 
And the nation which concerned invent fool-proof machinery for every 
aspect operation life unconsciously showing that they have super- 
abundance these people whom prove the machine. And that just 
why the world owes much these little coastal peoples. amount 
machinery, however fool-proof, can make second-rate material into first-rate 
power, and Man lacking that individuality, that second-rate 
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even third-rate material. the world owes enormous debt these 
small people, and that why are interested to-day the survival and 
prosperity small peoples—interested them and their prosperity even 
though they may, certain places, block the larger peoples from the sea. 
Therefore you see the characteristic stupidity and arrogance Prof. Naumann’s 
assertions his ‘Central Europe’ that day small peoples done 
they may longer stand the way nobler and larger people means 
the Germans, But wrong. Democracy standing to-day for the indi- 
vidual, whether race nationality individual man, and that means that the 
day the individual, whether people, race nationality, just beginning, 
not done. think that the machinery any particular State can greater 
than the common spirit man absurdity. May now offer you criti- 
cism one two points? The first the idea that, certain type comes 
over the water-parting and overlaps the line you want make, there diffi- 
culty. suggest there difficulty, you will accept, begin with, the 
principle that where there line drawn and the people one side 
have proved the power assimilate and the people the other side have 
proved the incapacity for assimilation, you will draw the line regard 
the latter type. That the crux the whole thing. The people 
who assimilate are the people who are tolerant, and therefore embrace that 
little section alien blood just because the tolerant side the line 
will cause harm. Secondly, choosing your new frontiers you should see 
that people are not the wrong occupational side the line. For instance, 
good allowing Greek possess any country that has ploughed. 
after cattle. Why put him into country where has both, somebody 
else has for him? 

Miss quite agree with Miss Newbigin that to-night better, 
talking the Balkans, not mention nationalities But Miss 
Newbigin asked the beginning whether was entirely the diversity race 
that caused the great unrest the Balkan Peninsula. Very largely is. But 
also very great deal this unrest has been deliberately caused outside 
Powers who have designs upon territories there. think you would surprised 
you had lived there many years have, find the enormous amount 
propaganda and the deliberate inciting racial hatred carried the 
so-called Great Powers. own Albanian dragoman, who was extremely 
shrewd and witty old man, was greatly appalled the conduct the Powers. 
said me, lady, think these great Powers are really just band 
brigands. the daytime they quarrel with one another, but when dark 
they all out robbing And not think that foreign policy 
the Balkans could better described. Each Balkan people has been used 
one several the great Powers lever the leaping-off spot from 
which they may obtain something for themselves. Whether this could 


stopped, and whether these nations after this war will cease using human bait 


thus angle for territory, not know. 

for future arrangements, these peoples, races, nationalities are very 
diverse their ideals and aspirations that not think any one race can 
trusted govern properly any other. Thus portion race incor- 
porated into the state that portion will quite certainly used its free 
relatives beyond the border stir trouble not approve 
forcible emigration population but think that great many in- 
stances voluntary emigration could arranged, and the various races thus sorted 
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out. Say, for instance, that Greek village, owing the difficulties frontier 
drawing, has included Bulgaria, and similarly Bulgar village included 
Greek the inhabitants either should given the choice 
exchanging villages, and time which effect the exchange. many these 
villages there little difference the style house and quantity land, and 
the exchange might fair one. Hitherto, every time that Balkan frontiers 
have been changed the annexed population has been largely massacred, the 
survivors expelled, and their property confiscated. Wherever have been 
near frontiers have found villages where the people said they had 
settled there after the Treaty Berlin. Their grandfathers were murdered, 
their cattle seized, and their houses burned they had escaped flight and 
settled 

The frontier drawing after the war 1876-77 was done without any con- 
sideration the needs the have ridden along many those 
frontiers, and have found instances the line being drawn between village and 
the forest where from time immemorial the villagers had obtained their wood, 
between the village and its water-supply. You cannot convince peasant 
that may not fetch water from the spring that belonged his ancestors. 
These blunders have caused endless bloodshed, and once you cause bloodshed 
you start feud that may last for 

The shown Miss Newbigin with Paris centre civilization 
very interesting. But present such arrangement cannot hoped for 
the Balkans, for there one race qualified more than another form such 
acentre. aware that each them would willingly take the office upon 
itself, but not one fit for the office. They have set their own houses 
order first. 

Prof. Lyde said that there were Balkan races, was impossible 
distinguish one from another except costume. not all agree with 
him. true that some central districts you get mixture—a people who 
have little all sorts them. But general the types are very strongly 
marked. fact, have correctly picked out Serbs, Albanians, and Bulgars 
photographs which showed them European costume. The curious thing 
that, spite proximity, these types should have remained distinct. 
for Balkan till now the most civilized Balkan men have, one often 
finds, been educated Austria. You meet doctors, literary men, artists—all 
Austrian trained. And the members Balkan races who form part Austria, 
though not entirely content with Austrian rule, have progressed very far ahead 
those who have not come under Austrian influence. Unfortunately, Vienna 
Balkan centre now, suppose, ruled out. 

One speaker remarked that Balkan people going America speedily lost 
their national peculiarities and became merged America. But when they 
return their native land amazing how soon they revert. expressed 
once the intention going great funeral Montenegro order study 


the peculiar customs. native just returned after twenty years America 


tried dissuade me, saying, Don’t that damn-fool business.” 
jeered national custom, However went and came too, and before 
had been there five minutes there was American friend leaping high 
this table, beating his breast and temples, and howling and shrieking like 
the rest. After the ceremony was much asked, What made 
you it?” and could reply only, don’t know. couldn’t help it!” 
Such the force takes several generations become absorbed 
America, the chances one race being easily absorbed another the 
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Balkans very remote. Therefore hope that the boundaries will drawn 
far possible separate the different peoples, and that where the mixture 
population makes this impossible, the opportunity for reasonable emigration 
exchange villages will afforded. 

Mr. CHARLES Woops: this late hour and after the brilliant speeches 
which have listened will not detain you more than minute two, but 
should like say that seems that geography must figure prominently 
the future frontiers, and particularly the future frontiers the 
Balkans. the past, Miss Durham has told us, geography has not played 
the part which should have done. She has given one two amusing 
instances, and perhaps may refer very briefly one two rather more 
serious. First all, there was the boundary drawn between Turkey and 
Bulgaria after the Balkan Wars, allowing the Turks retain Adrianople, 
cutting the railway connection between the main part Bulgaria and Dedea- 
gach, and therefore upsetting the communications all that part the world. 
Next have the question the Struma Valley, which the natural outlet 
for Bulgaria towards the south—a valley the lower part which was not given 
the Bulgarians after the Balkan Wars. mention another instance, 
Southern Albania, when the European Commission drew the frontier they 
drew such way that the road rnnning from Santa Quaranta and con- 
stituting the only line approach Southern Albania, passes through few 
miles Greek territory. That, course, meant either the construction 
new road else the existence one quite useless means communi- 
cation with large area. Then Northern Albania large number people 
were actually cut off from the markets which they had been accustomed 
go. This meant that they had trek many miles over the hills and 
paths and roads which are often closed winter. 

Miss Newbigin has told about Scotland and understood her aright 
she thinks that what happened Scotland might prove good example the 
way which difficulties might got over the Balkans that is, that Serbs, 
Albanians, Bulgars, and Greeks might brought together and get live 
peace with little good rule. But unfortunately the past there has not been 
gobd rule and true say, is, that the Turks think the best way 
dealing with the Armenian question massacre the Armenians, order 
that there may not Armenian question, equally true say the 
various Balkan peoples that they think the best way dealing with the 
Serbian, the Bulgarian, the Greek, the Albanian question massacre 
their enemies and then there will not problem all. Therefore, very 
difficult, when there form good government any these countries, 
think that they can satisfactorily amalgamated. not question 
which plays direct the subject to-night’s discussion, but, 
entirely about the Balkans that talking, may said that this un- 
happy area there the all-important religious question, more correctly the 
ever vexed political-religious question—the difficulty reconciling peoples 
with practically the same religious views, but with different political religious 
control. the Balkans, perhaps more than anywhere else, you have this 
all-important question fanned and aggravated the people who have 
interest long this goes enormously difficult, and agree 
with Miss Durham that the foundation the future, should racial distribu- 
tion, taking geography and the military conditions subsidiary, and that there 
might either voluntary compulsory emigration from one country the 
other. 
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The PRESIDENT: The hour has come when ought wind this 
interesting discussion. seems that these debates are rather 
apt slip from the general the particular. Miss Newbigin asks con- 
sider the general question how frontiers should delimited between nations, 
rather than any particular instance. The main argument that have had 
submitted to-night that race not considered the only 
predominant factor determining national boundaries. That fully pre- 
pared admit. But while making this admission must, think, take care 
not depreciate race too much; must give its proper place one 
the more important elements the constitution nations. After all, race 
soul and all the rest circumstance and environment. the other hand, 
doubt, soul like the human body malleable; and very dissimilar races 
can, under favourable conditions, made coalesce and welded into 
prosperous and contented political whole. have great example our 
own country which many races have been welded, while still retaining 
some their individual characteristics. Welshman and Scotchman remain 
Welshman and Scotchman this day; and they even like called 
British rather than English. the United States watch the same process 
the welding dozen different nationalities into one whole being carried 
out singularly extensive scale. have just seen, not without satisfaction, 
that even the large majority the Germans the United States are Americans 
first and Germans afterwards. seems me, therefore, that constituting 
and ‘delimiting States great many facts, which race one, have 
taken into consideration. First all there need just and settled 
government which gives the various races chance coalescing, and makes 
their interest so. Then you have consider the physical features and 
economical conditions. find sometimes prosperous state which seems 
have connecting link hold together except good government. Look 
modern Switzerland. inhabited three more different races, 
speaking different languages and its territory disregards natural boundaries. 
the other hand Austria, occupying the great basin the Danube, place 
uniting its different nationalities displays them daggers drawn with one 
another. One the burning questions is, What the future 
Austria? Take other practical examples: Savoy for instance; there the 
physical features and language aiding, and there being very great diver- 
gency the race, the Savoyards are becoming good Frenchmen the 
Again, look Alsace, which has the Vosges natural frontier 
towards France, and where the people speak the same language their neigh- 
bours beyond the Rhine. Yet from lack sympathetic and just government 
Prussia has been absolutely unable join Alsace Germany. recognize 
all these questions frontiers that the problem very complex one: 
not only matter race and language, natural features that 
economical and strategical problems, but combination these 
things. Statecraft and sound judgment are needed deal with problems 
which there are many different elements taken into account. More- 
over, each particular case you must reckon one element against the other 
and decide according the best your wisdom. conclusion may refer 
one specific case mentioned Miss Newbigin, district which have 
some knowledge, the Trentino. She pointed out that some Italian writers 
claim the Alpine watershed their proper boundary, while the population 
the upper valleys south mainly Germanic. should like repeat to- 
night the suggestion made you six months ago. There current 
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confusion the mind chamber-geographers, both military and political, who 
not understand mountains. They take for granted that watershed 
rule racial and strategical frontier. Now, watersheds many cases are not 
frontiers, except from the purely physical point view. (The Pyrenees form 
notable exception.) The racial and strategical frontier apt lie the 
gorges. you take the map the Trentino and draw line along the 
southern side the Alps from the east end the Oertler group through 
Meran and across the hills towards Brunecken you run nearly level with the 
racial frontier that say, fair strategical frontier and the racial frontier 
are reallythe same. The Trentino problem means insoluble. Napoleon 
dealt with it, and approximation reasonable frontier was nearly reached 
the negotiations between the Austrian Italian governments which 
preceded the war. 

have only one other passing note add Miss Newbigin’s remarks, that 
with regard the way which traffic came from the Mediterranean. 
doubt much went over the d’Or. Having come the 
Lyons, crossed the hills the valley the Loire, and floated down 
the stream Orleans. long the roads were bad traffic and travellers 
made all the use they could river transport. 

The society greatly indebted Miss Newbigin for very interesting 
and stimulating lecture, and for enabling hear the various Fellows and 


visitors who have given their views the subject. Whatever tends 


bring the various considerations affecting the questions delimitation the 
front and helps introduce them into the minds politicians must 
useful both the Society and the nation. sure unite all your 
suffrages offering Miss Newbigin our best thanks for her lecture. 


THE PILGRIMAGE SYMON SEMEONIS: 
TRIBUTION THE HISTORY 


TRAVEL 
Mario Esposito 


his valuable and interesting book the ‘Dawn Modern Geo- 
graphy’ (vol. 1906, 491) Mr. Beazley makes passing 
reference fourteenth-century Irish traveller, Symon Semeonis, whose 
narrative extremely important for the history European trade 
Egypt.” Mr. Beazley was unable devote any space the examina- 
tion this hardly accessible and little-known document, have tried 
the following pages bring the subject under the notice those who 
are interested the history geography, and who may able clear 
some the obscurities which have not succeeded explaining. 

The ‘Carnet Voyage’ the Irish Franciscan 
Symon Semeonis appears have been first mentioned modern times 
Thomas Tanner Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica,’ fol., Londini, 
702), who met with MS. the Library Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge. MS. was accurately described some years 
later James Nasmith (‘Catalogus Librorum MSS. Bibl. Coll. Corp. 
Christi 4to, 1777, pp. 384-385), who, realizing the 
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interest the narrative, made transcript which printed 1778 
Cambridge, along with the highly curious Diary antiquarian tour 
through number English cities drawn William Worcester 
Botoner 1415-1482), precursor Leland, and, the end the 
volume, anonymous fifteenth-century tract Leonine verse, both from 
MSS. the same Library.* This book, which was published private 
has become excessively some copies the 
beginning the Diary Botoner§ are eight additional pages numbered 
77* 84*, the last which are told that only 250 copies were 
printed. Apart from its this edition most unsatisfactory. 
contains neither Commentary nor Index, and the Introduction consists 
merely reprint Tanner’s very meagre and not altogether accurate 
notice. Moreover, the text disfigured number gaps, manifestly 
corrupt passages and misprints, and Nasmith confesses that altered the 
orthography the original “for the convenience readers” 
note). Elsewhere have drawn attention the curious fashion 
which certain editors, even quite modern times, have attempted 
“emend” Latin texts rewriting them classical Latinity 
(‘Studies,’ 1914, 659). 

Since Nasmith’s time brief general accounts the Voyage Symon’ 
have been given anonymous author Review, Second 


Series, vol. 1828, pp. 1828, and the present writer 


The sole surviving MS. the Symon Semeonis pre- 
served the Library Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,** where 
bears the number 407. octavo parchment volume 178 folios. 


Symonis Simeonis Willelmi Worcestre. Quibus accedit Trac- 
tatus Metro codicibus MSS. edidit Jacobus Nasmith,’ 8vo, Cantabrigiz, 
1778. The text Symon’s tract occupies pages 3-73, that Botoner’s Diary pp. 77-378, 
and the metrical tract pp. 381-388. 

The preface contains list 134 subscribers, among whom not one Irishman, 
whereas less than fourteen copies were subscribed for Spaniards 

Though only valued from francs Lowndes (8, 2400), Brunet (5, 391), 
and Graesse (6, 408), copies very rarely appear for sale. 

this work and Botoner’s unpublished notebook see Gasquet English 
Bible and other Essays,’ 1897, pp. 286-318). 

far aware; the only copy Ireland that the possession the 
Royal Irish Academy. There are four copies the British Museum and two Man- 
the Continent the book not easily met with. 

Hermathena, 16, 1911, pp. article Symon,” the 
Dictionary National Biography (1897) devoid value. Beazley Dawn Mod. 
Geog.,’ 1906, pp. 484, 491, 492, 551) has merely passing references. also Butler 
Clyn,’ 1849, v.), Hardy Descr. Catal. Brit. 1871, 375), 
Stokes and the Anglo-Norman Church,’ 1889, 375), Bellesheim Gesch. 
der kathol. Kirche Irland,’ 1890, 541), Green Making Ireland,’ 2nd ed., 
1909, Macalister (‘Quart. Statement Pal. Explor. Fund,’ July, 1912, pp. 153- 
156). 

was bequeathed the College Archbishop Parker. 
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most accurate description its contents has been recently given 
Dr. James.* shall here concern ourselves solely with folios 
92, which are the work one scribe, and which shall for con- 
venience sake designate “the MS.” rest the volume was 
written different hands, also the fourteenth century, and does not 
enter into the subject our present inquiry. 

The contents our MS. fols. 92) then are— 

(1) Fols. the /tinerarium Symon Semeonis without any 
are blank. 

(2) Fols. 67a, the William Rubruck 
Rubruquis (1253-55). Fols. are blank. 

Fols. are blank. 

The date the MS. can fixed within fairly narrow limits. the 
top fol. the signature its original owner, Simon Prior 
Norwich from 1344 1352. have just seen, the third article 
the MS., the /tinerarium Odoric, was compiled 1330, and some time 
must have elapsed before copies could reach England and tran- 
scribed. shall probably, then, not far out concluding that our 
MS. was produced some date between 1335 and 1352 English 
scribe, who, may conjecture, worked Norwich. The hand good 
and clear.|| Folios are evidently not the autograph Symon’s 
but not improbable that they are direct copy that 
original, for, shall see, Symon was totally unknown among his con- 
temporaries, and catalogues monastic libraries their medizval 
documents find any reference his book. MSS. must there- 
fore have been excessively scarce. 

Symon’s narrative incomplete. breaks off the end sentence 
halfway down folio the middle his account Jerusalem. 
are not however justified supposing that anything missing our 
copy. lower half folio blank, and three blank folios follow 
before the Rubruquis begins. the end Rubruquis 
the scribe has left similar blank space folio and half before 


Catal. the MSS. the Library Corpus Christi College,’ vol. 
part 1911, pp. 291-293. 

This portion the MS. was collated Michel and Wright, who gave facsimile 
the first lines fol. (‘Soc. Géog. Paris, 1839, pp. 205-396), 
and Beazley (‘Carpini and Rubruquis,’ Hakluyt Society, 1903, pp. xviii.—xix.). 
These editors wrongly assigned the MS. the fifteenth century. 

This copy was not collated Yule for his edition (‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’ 
new ed. Cordier, vol. 1913, pp. 40, 278-335). 

Liber fratris Symonis Prioris Norwic.” From him passed into the possession 
Norwich Cathedral Priory. 

says Dr. James, but Mr. Beazley xviii.) describes small 
close, and difficult late hand, abounding abbreviations.”’ 
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commencing Odoric. Had there been more Symon’s /tinerarium 
the original there reason believe that our scribe would have 
neglected copy it. 


the personal history Symon Semeonis know nothing beyond 
what himself tells his narrative, which may now proceed 
give analysis. 

The opening paragraph presents several obscurities, wherefore shall 
set forth the original Latin 

Edition, Hybernia profecti sumus Symon Semeonis,* 
Hugo ordinis fratrum minorum professores versus terram 
sanctam iter XVII. Aprl. celebrato capitulo 
apud Clen festo beatissimi patris nostri anno Domini 
milesimo quo anno celebratum est pascha VI. 
How then are these words interpreted? the Franciscans 
Symon Semeonis and Hugo set forth from Ireland towards 
the Holy Land, commencing our journey the 16th March, the pro- 
vincial chapter having been celebrated October the 
4th, the year 1322, which year Easter was celebrated the 27th 
March.” most unfortunate that the place-name should have become 
partially effaced our MS. Mr. Butler, Fellow Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, who very kindly examined the MS. request, 
writes, The four first folios the MS. are much wrinkled, and anything 
the inside (binding) margin hard read. ends line, and the 
latter part the word obscure. notice down stroke the edge, 
and then one two letters which have disappeared finally, fairly clear 
am.” discover what locality intended. The nearest approach 
the effaced name would Clane Co. Kildare, which place 
Franciscan convent had been established 1258 (cf. Annals the Four 
Masters,’ ed. O’Donovan, ann. 1258), but cannot find any record 
provincial chapter having been held there the period named 
Another difficulty arises regard the chronology. The 
date given for the celebration Easter, March 27, corresponds not the 
year 1322, but and further the narrative (Ed., 53) 
are told the consecration church Egypt September 1323. 

Nasmith’s text has Simeonis, but the reading the MS. which have 
thought better retain. 

tion into the early history the Franciscan establishments Ireland. 
survey may seen Bellesheim (‘Gesch. der kath. Kirche Irland,’ 1890, 
PP- 472-474) see also note Golubovich Bibl. bio-bibliog. della Terra Santa.,’ 
1913, 250). 

the Chronicle the Irish Franciscan John Clyn (ed. Butler, Irish Arch. Soc., 
1849, pp. 14, 31) read that chapter was held Clane 1345, and one Clare 
1321. 

Cf. Mas Latrie Chronologie,’ etc., 1889, col. 140). Both Roh- 
richt Geogr. 1890, 72) and Potthast Bibl. Hist. M.A.,’ 
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The only explanation that can propose this doubtful passage 
that provincial chapter the Franciscan Order was held Clane—if 
that the locality designated—on October 1322, and that the 
following spring, March 1323, Symon and Hugh set out their 
journey. course possible that some corruption has crept into 

examination the Irish Annals and number Franciscan 
has not revealed any mention our pilgrims. Their names, 
Symon Fitz Semeon (Symon Semeonis) and Hugh Limner* (Hugo 
Illuminator) show them have been not Celtic, but rather Anglo- 
Irish descent. They were, however, undoubtedly natives Ireland. 
The naive manner which they express their wonder the glories and 
wealth English and Continental cities proves beyond dispute that they 
had crossed the Irish Channel for the first time. Owing Brother 
Hugh’s untimely death Cairo, related further on, are indebted 
solely Symon for the actual compilation our narrative. This put 
together from the rough notes taken and seems probable that 
wrote down some English Franciscan establishment shortly after 
his Symon was classical scholar, and his style and Latinity 
are the crudest description but was evidently man considerable 
intelligence and accurate his cannot 
compared for originality and historical importance with those Carpini, 
Rubruquis, the Polos, and others, still highly interesting 
production, and well worthy careful study. Indeed, the detailed 
narrative pilgrimage from Ireland the Holy Land 
times, is, believe, unique. 

Leaving their monastery March 1323—not 1322—our two friars 


1896, 1022) wrongly assign the pilgrimage 1332. Chevalier Bio-Bib- 
ed., 1907, art. Simeonis, correct information. Simon not 
even Golubovich Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa dell’ 
Oriente Francescano,’ tomo ii., 1913). 

Cf. New English Dictionary,’ art. Limner,” where the word explained 
illuminator about 1550 John Bale Index Scriptorum,’ ed. 
Poole, Oxford, 1902, 170) mentions that certain Hugo Hibernia, Minori- 
tarum genere, scripsit Itinerarium quoddam, liber scriptorum 
catalcgo.” Bale clearly referring our Hugo. Chronicle,’ ed. 
London, 4to, 1808, 61) repeats Bale’s statement, and both confusion with 
another personage, Hugo Bernardus, make Hugo flourish about 1360, whereas 
know that died 1323. Wadding Annales Minorum,’ 1733, 146), 
Ware Writers,’ 85, ap. Works,’ Dublin, 1745, vol. 2), Fabricius Bibl. Lat. Med. 
ed. 1858, 274), Tanner Bibl. Brit. Hib.,’ 1748, 418) and Green 
Making Ireland,’ ed. 1909, 243) merely repeat Bale’s account. 
Ord, Francisci,’ 1806, 361) invents the additional detail that 
Hugo wrote also Tractatus 

interesting recall the fact that Odoric was accompanied some his 
wanderings certain Brother James Ireland (cf. Beazley, ‘Dawn Mod. 
1906, 255), and Yule-Cordier, Cathay,’ 1913, 
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crossed the Irish Channel* and landed North Wales place the 
name which has become illegible the MS.). 
Passing through the very strongly fortified localities Beaumaris, Conway, 
and Flint Zransivimus per Beaumareys, oreland, Flynt”), 


.they arrived Chester Holy Thursday (24 March Chester, 


they state, was the port which ships from Ireland regularly arrived. 
Here they celebrated Easter (March 27), and continuing the journey 
through Stafford and Lichfield, where there most beautiful church in. 
honour St. Chad, with most lofty stone towers, and splendidly adorned 
with pictures and sculptures,” Coventry, dear merchants,” Dunstable, 
and St. Albans, where there monastery black monks” Bene- 
dictines), they arrived London, “the most famous and wealthy city 
the world.” 

“Over the that famous bridge full inhabitants and 
wealth, the midst which the church St. Thomas,§ the archbishop 
and martyr. the centre the city the church St. Paul, won- 
derful size, crowned with incomparable spire said 500 feet high. 
Towards the sea that most famous and inexpugnable fort krown the 
Tower London. Outside the walls the other end the city the 
monastery black monks known Westminster, where there are two 
bells, the most famous the world for their size and admirable sound. 
Almost joined this monastery the famous palace the kings 
England, which that renowned chamber the walls which are 
splendidly painted all the warlike histories the whole Bible and fur- 
nished with most complete and accurate descriptions the French 
language.” 

After stay several days London, they went Rochester 
and Canterbury. the latter place they visited the shrine St. Thomas 
Becket the church the Benedictines, adorned the most sumptuous 
style worthy that martyr and glittering with precious stones “like 
gate Jerusalem.” All things reckoned, there was similar shrine 
“under the moon.” the northern part the same church lay the 
body the celebrated Franciscan theologian, John Peckham. 
second Benedictine monastery the same town they saw the tomb 
St. Augustine, who converted the English people, and who, Symon 

Were accept the date 1322, this would give April for Holy Thursday. 
seems inadmissible that our pilgrims should have taken from March April get 
from Ireland Chester, when they record stop anywhere. 

Tamysam.” This curious use the preposition recurs 
pons ultra 

The Chapel St. Thomas London Bridge, History London,’ 
572. 

Symon adds (p. eadem ecclesia est capella Virginis imperialissima, 
qua missarum solempniis veneratur, ubi jubilantes sive angelict, Lum- 


bardorum clamantium atque ululantium harmonia recisa, 
cherubricos concentus Maria personant atque tripudiosos.” 
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carefully remarks, must distinguished from that famous doctor and 
hammer heretics (Ed., doctor malleus hereticorum”) who reposes 
Lombardy, the city Pavia, which distant twenty miles from 
Milan.” 

Quitting Canterbury they arrived Dover, most famous fortress, 
situated hill, the foot which Benedictine monastery, 
which reposes the body St. Thomas the monk and martyr.” 

Taking ship Dover, usual port for crossing France,” they 
landed the kingdom the peaceful king, that 
the king France,” and proceeded Boulogne, there 
monastery, which image the Holy Virgin, known the ver- 
nacular Nostre Dame Bolonye.” They next traversed the strong 
fortress Mostrel,” probably Montreuil-sur-Mer, and arrived 
where they admired the glorious cathedral, spared even the vandals 
who destroyed Reims. Among other things they saw Amiens the head 
John the Baptist. Pushing through Beauvais and Saint-Denis, 
where there was Benedictine monastery which all the kings France 
were buried, and which they were shown nail taken from the Holy 
Cross, they reached Paris. 

the capital the intellectual world they speak glowing terms. 
was the most populous and wealthy Christian cities, strongly fortified 
and adorned with countless beautiful churches. The University was the 
home philosophical and theological science, “since their nurse 
and the mother the other liberal arts, the mistress justice, the standard 
morals, fine the mirror and lamp all moral and religious virtue.” 
isiand the Seine was the cathedral Notre Dame, the western 
doors which were wonderfully sculptured. the same island was the 
palace the king France, “in which that most beautiful chapel 
wonderfully adorned with biblical histories.” Here among number 
most precious relics they saw the real crown thorns, large cross made 
from the wood the true cross, the lance the soldier Longinus, and 
hair and milk the Holy Virgin. 

The journey through France cannot completely traced, for some 
the place-names are corruptly spelled defy identification. 

leaving Paris they traversed the cities Pinum” and ‘Troyes 
and reached Here they found necessary 
relinquish their plan getting into Lombardy way Dijon Dinona”), 
Salins (Jura), and Lausanne, for the route was unsafe 


St. Thomas Canterbury, died 1295, (p. 7). 

port halfway between Calais and Boulogne. 

The edition (p. has civitatem Abranensem, 
Nasmith’s for 

Symon here alluding the ancient Pa/ais Royal, the site which the 
Palais Fustice, and the beautiful 

Quae adds Symon (p. 8), rege singulari diligentia reverenter 
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owing the war then raging (1323) between Matteo Visconti, Lord 
Milan, and Robert, King Naples, allied with Pope John they 
turned aside towards Duymonem,” leaving Dijon the 
left, and way Geum’ reached Venimus 
brought them Lyons, which dismissed with the remark that was 
here Pope Gregory celebrated the famous Council (1274). Valence 
was reached after some further speedy navigation, this time the Rhone. 
visit the church the Friars Minor there leads them recount 
interesting occurrence, which have found record elsewhere 

“In this church repose the bodies the Minor Friars Mellanus 
Conflent Conflans, inquisitor heretical depravity, and 
Paschasius Saliente, who the province Burgundy between 
and Valence, the church the black monks, 
received night time peace, exceptional privilege, the palm 
martyrdom the hands the Patrines Patarenes Cathari), 
heretics, whom the aforementioned inquisitor, fearless death, had pub- 
licly condemned the church the preceding, the 
year 1321.” 

Passing where presided the venerable father St. 
who instituted the solemn Litanies before Ascension Day,” and Pont-Saint- 
Esprit, where they admired the height and breadth the arches 
wonderful stone bridge across the Rhone, half mile length,” they 
reached the city Arles, where St. Francis had appeared Antony 
Padua preaching before the brothers’ chapter.” All the way down the 
Rhone they noticed many most wealthy cities, the names which are 
not written down this book.” 

From Arles they proceeded land Salon Venimus Salenam 
castrum” (p. 10)), and Marseille, where they mention the church constructed 
honour St. Louis Toulouse 1297), and remind that Lazarus 
had once been bishop the city. its extraordinary commercial activity 
they have not word tell. 

Hastening through Saint-Maximin, Brignoles, and Draguignan,§ 
they stopped Nice, “in which town,” says Symon, was held that 


cannot discover what places are intended Trista, and 
The latter can hardly refer Montpellier, which could not have been described 
the province Burgundy.” 

The edition here (p. has absurdly Martii, which meaningless. have 
assumed non. 

Civitas Vionensis” (p. 9). Symon has here mixed the order, for must have 
reached Vienne before Valence. 

This doubt allusion St. Mamertus, Bishop Vienne 477, who intro- 
duced the so-called Minor Rogations, the three days before the feast the Ascension. 

This bridge, 920 yards long, was built between the years 1265 and 1309. 

Symon has confused the order, per Dargymiam, Sanctum Maximum, 
Bigaloras 
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famous Nicene Council which St. Nicholas said have assisted.” 
This amazing statement would probably have surprised but few fourteenth- 
century 

From Nice they sailed over Genoa,* “the most famous, powerful, 
and victorious states, most abundantly equipped ships and armed 
galleys Galeys armatis”), since the nurse and mistress sailors.” 
Outside the city, are strangely told, was preserved the body the 
Venerable Bede. Symon has confounded the latter with Beda Junior, who 
died Genoa about 883 (Acta SS. April., i., 867-873). The state 
was happy the possession the Genoese Riviera (Ed., 10, 
imperialissima most beautiful district abounding olives and 
other fruit trees, and covered with wealthy castles and palaces. From 
they traversed some difficult and dangerous (Ed., 11, 
centes mutitudinem malandrinorum”) country Bobbio Castrum 
Bobinet”), where they were shown the Benedictine monastery one the 
stone jars which the Lord had turned water into wine (cf. St. John ii. 
3-10). Here also they saw the tomb St. Columbanus. 

Resuming their journey through Piacenza, Paxina,” Mantua, Verona, 
and Vicenza, cities strongly fortified and well furnished with Saints’ 
bodies, they came Padua, large and fortified city adorned with 
imposing church dedicated St. Antony the Minorite, whose corpse lies 
there. 

Padua they embarked and sailed, apparently down the River 
Brenta, Venice, which they reached the 28th June. Delighted 
with the glorious city the Republic, then the zenith its power, they 
sojourned here during nearly seven weeks. Although entirely situated 
the sea, yet virtue its beauty and cleanliness deserves 
placed between the stars Arcturus and the shining Pleiades. two 
miles away from firma, and has one third which are paved 
with burnt bricks, the remaining two thirds consisting navigable canals. 
Here repose the entire and undecayed corpses Mark the Evangelist, 
Zacharias the prophet, father John the Baptist, whose mouth open 
even the present day, Gregory the 
Theodore the martyr, the holy virgins Lucia and Marina, and many 
other saints and martyrs. honour St. Mark most sumptuous 
church incomparably constructed marble and other most precious 
materials, and adorned with wonderful mosaic work representing Biblical 
stories opposite that famous Piazza vulgata like 


The edition (p. 10) has This doubt mistake for 

This may possibly corruption Piadena,” small town situated between 
Piacenza and Mantua. 

Habet bareryas, unam partem communiter lateribus coctis pavimentatas, 
quoad duas partes (p. 11). 

not clear what personage Symon here alluding. cannot, course, 
mean Gregory Nazianzus. 


4 
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which nothing can found the whole world. Almost adjoining the 
church the palace the Doge, which for the glory the state 
living lions are kept, and opposite the palace towards the port are two 
round marble columns, large and lofty, the top one which 
gilt lion shining like Diana the star the sea nautica), the 
western gate the same church are two bronze horses glittering equally 
all directions. Outside the city, island near the port the 
monastery the monks monachorum) reposes the body 
the blessed Nicholas, bishop and confessor.” 

Quitting Venice Thursday, August our two Friars sailed 
across the Adriatic “to the excellent port Pola which 
the province Istria and subject the Venetians.” Two 
days further sailing brought them Dalmatia, most wealthy 
city, distant 300 from Venice, which also belonged, and 
possessing the remains the blessed Gregory the martyr. 

The Dalmatian women wore remarkable head-dress, some cases 
horn-shaped like the horned owl Ornamentum cornutum velut 
Ed., 12), others oblong and square, others again vast and round, 
adorned the front part with precious stones, tall, and suited protec- 
tion from hail, wind, rain, and sun.” 

The islands off the Dalmatian coast, then belonging the Venetians, 


-were, our pilgrims were informed, numerous the days the year. 


From Zara they sailed way probably Lesina, and 
Curzola Ragusa, which Symon (or his copyist) has distorted 
into Agulya.” This most wealthy and well-fortified Venetian city was 
distant 200 miles from Zara, and was much frequented Slav, Barbarian 
(Symon probably means Paterine, and 
merchants, who are behaviour, dress, and language totally different 
from the Latins. For the Slavs are language closely related 
the Bohemians (Boemys), but for the most part differ religion, for the 
Bohemians use the Latin rite, the Slavs mostly the Greek.” money 
current Ragusa was bronze copper, without image inscription, 
which thirty denarii were worth one Venetian and one Venetian 


Evidently reference the two granite columns brought from Syria and erected 
here 1180; one them bears winged Lion St. Mark. 

reality four bronze horses. Symon’s memory must have failed 

Possibly the word has fallen out before monachorum. Symon perhaps 
referring the monastery San Nicolo San Niccoletto del Lido. 

This The body St. Nicholas Myra was translated Bari 1087. 

Feria infra octavas assumptionis gloriosae.” 

corruption the native name Zadar. 

This same somewhat exaggerated estimate given the later pilgrim Casola 
(trans. Newett, Manchester, 1907, 167). 

Further down (p. 14) writes Ragusa correctly. 

The Venetian groat grosso was worth little less than Yule, Marco Polo,’ 
ed. Cordier, 1903, 591). 
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was worth one sterling with obol. Lesina and Curzola 
bagatiny (cf. Casola, ed. Newett, 177) were current and the same 
value Venice. Ragusa was said possess the head St. Biagio 
(Blasius), the patron-saint the town, and its citadel was placed upon 
inexpugnable rock protected the sea and terrible precipices. Falcons 
were here, and many other kinds most noble” birds 
could bought for small price. 

After stay several days Ragusa, Symon and his companion pro- 
ceeded apparently Dulcigno Dudeyna now the Kingdom 
Montenegro, but which Symon states belong the King Cassia” 
(possibly Achaea intended), and from there Durazzo, once 
famous and powerful, the possession the Greek Emperor, but now sub- 
ject the prince Romania,* the brother the King Jerusalem.” 
Albania, Symon tells us, the province between and Romania, 
which possesses language its own, and recently subjugated 
the afore-mentioned King Cassia, schismatic, for the Albanians are 
themselves schismatics, employing the Greek rite, and resembling the 
latter dress and manners. For the Greeks rarely never wear cowl 
(caputium) but white hat almost flat, turned downwards 
front and upwards behind, that their hair, the length and beauty 
which they are very proud, may appear more clearly the public. The 
Slavs, whom have mentioned above, wear white hat, oblong and 
round, the top which the nobles affix long feather order that 
they may more easily distinguished the rustics and villeins Vi//ani,” 
Ed., 14). The town Durazzo (Durachia) the circuit its walls 
very extensive, but regards buildings miserably small, because was 
once totally destroyed earthquake (this occurred 1273), with 
loss, said, 24,000 citizens. now thinly populated peoples 
differing language, customs, and religion, Latins, Greeks, perfidious 
Jews, and barbarous Albanians. The city distant 200 (in reality only 
120) miles from Ragusa, and the coinage consists small 
which eleven are worth one Venetian grosso, all Romania.” 

Availing themselves the favourable wind they hurried through 
Valona fort the Grecian Emperor, Corfu distant 200 (not 
more than 140) miles from Durazzo, possession the King Jeru- 
salem (Robert the Good Leucas the island 


John, Count Gravina, who 1316 had become Prince the Morea. was 
one the nine sons Charles King Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem (1285-1309). 
Later Durazzo was annexed the principality 

Robert the Good (1309-1343). Another his brothers was St. Louis Toulouse 
1297). 

French coin, tournois,” known Venice where was worth about 
(Yule, Marco Polo,’ ed. Cordier, Eleven these coins would thus 
equivalent great deal more than the grosso For eleven (xi.) should 
probably read six (vi.). Confusion between and numerals common 


MSS. 
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Santa Maura Leucadia), past the islands Cephalonia 
and Zante Glarentza now called 
the Morea. This city, distant 200 miles (in reality 150) from Corfu, 
belonged also the King Jerusalem. governor 
was then the lord Nicolaus Genenillas seems corrupt), 
whose citadel was hill about miles off. Pushing southwards 
through the French citadel Beauvoir (Be/veres Castrum), now Pontiko- 
kastro, between Pyrgos and through Arkadia (Archaria), the 
with Porto Junco Zonklon, now Navarino, possessions the Prince 
Romania (John, Count Gravina), they reached sea the Venetian 
city Montana,” stated 100 miles from Glarentza. this city, 
other Venetian dependencies Romania, lived many Greek subjects. 
Montana conjecture Modoni (Methone), exactly 100 miles south 
Glarentza. Further sailing past Venetian fort (very possibly 
Corone), Maina (Mayna), and fort the Greek Emperor 
brought them Porto Quaglio Quay/), where many quails 
(conturnices sive are that are commonly sold for one 
Venetian grosso.” 

From Porto Quaglio they sailed the island Cerigo, which Symon 
calls Cyngum. This island belonged Nicholas Vener (no doubt 
Venier, the name famous Venetian family), citizen Venice, and 
possessed very strong citadel situated the top hill, and the 
south side excellent port. Their route now led Crete, where they 
landed fort named stated with manifest exaggeration 
260 miles from the city Montana. 

Symon tells us, “is that island which the poet has said, 
Primus Creteis Saturnus venit oris.” ‘This, the sole literary allusion 
Symon’s book, not quotation from classical author, but comes from 
the the supposed poet Theodulus cum commento, 
Rothomagi per Jacobum Forestier, [1500?], 4to, verse 37), whom 
modern research has shown none other than the ninth-century 
heretic These Eclogues, now almost universally forgotten, 
were immensely popular the Middle Ages (see Manitius, ‘Gesch. der 
lat. Lit. des 572). 

the description Crete are embodied number most interesting 
pieces information. From they proceeded Canea, which 
was surrounded splendid forest cypress trees (the cypress 
native the Levant). Like the cedar Lebanon, this tree surpassed 
height both towers and spires its wood was phenomenal strength, and 


the Castle Maina above Porto Quaglio see Finlay, Greece and 
Trebizond,’ 1851, 231, and Rodd, Princes Achaia,’ 1907, 277. 

nom Porto Quaglio, Port aux vient qu’il est derniére 
station ces oiseaux avant leur migration Afrique (V. Saint-Martin, Diction- 
najre Géographie,’ art. Porto Quaglio 
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especially suited for the building churches and palaces. Practically all 
the houses were built cypress wood, sechym” wood, and these 
materials were commonly used fuel, there issued such perfume that 

Sailing along the coast past Rethymno and 
Castel-Milopotamo Castrum), they reached Candia, very 
strongly fortified, and stated with gross exaggeration 230 miles from 
Candia, indeed the whole island, was under the sway 
the Venetians, who ruled lieutenant responsible the Doge. The 
inhabitants consisted Latins, Greeks, and perfidious Jews. 
Latin women, like the Genoese, are commonly adorned with gold, pearls, 
and brilliant and when one them becomes widow she seldom 
never married again, nor adorned with nuptial garment, but 
wears black veil; nor does she ever walk with man sit 
upon the same seat either church elsewhere, but with her face 
veiled and heaving sighs she ever seeks solitary places, and never ceases 
avoid the society men she would that serpents. The wives 
the Jews and the Greeks Candia adopt very costume, 
some cases resembling the surplices choristers 
chorales”) the Latin Church, others having kind cloak without 
cowl vero capis absque caputiis which the 
inside curiously embroidered with gold, and which they wear the 
occasion religious festivals. similar the garment worn 
Canonici 

This city, like those Istria, Albania, and Romania, which they had 
traversed, produced most and cheese (cf. Casola,’ pp. 202, 
316), and abounded fruit. The ships and galleys were loaded with cheese, 
and that famous Cretan wine, which was exported over the whole world, was 
had everywhere. Pomegranates granata), lemons citrina), 
figs, grapes, gourds (cucurbitae), and other kinds 
fruit could purchased the smallest price. Candia was also renowned 
for its wealth ships and horses. its general appearance Symon 
tells us, what still true practically every city the Levant, that 


Sechym corruption Cethym, the name the island Cyprus (cf. Yule, 
‘Cathay,’ ed. Cordier, 1914, 246, and Zarncke, ‘Der Priester Johannes,’ 
1879, 91, 104, 158). Ducange gives Cethi, album.” chapter, 
ed. Lyons, 1480, ap. Nicolaus Philippi and Marcus Reinhard. 

Ed. 16, est redolentia quod non aliud videtur nisi paradisus dei opus 

The term Canonici remotis does not occur Ducange, and unable 
explain it, unless corruption canonici regulares. Symon adds (p. 17), cum 
aures portant indifferenter illis summo should course 
read (ear-rings) and summe. 

not find this word Ducange. probably means some sort 

Also absent from Ducange. Pliny Hist. Nat.,’ 37, 11) the word desig- 
nates kind lizard, 
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those sea appears beautiful, but has filthy, narrow, and crooked 
streets, and most vilely paved.* Indeed, adds, these cities Sclavonia, 
etc., however fertile and well fortified they may be, are, comparison with 
the cities Italy, both small and unimportant. Candia was said 
preserved the body St. Titus, Paul’s disciple and the patron saint 
the Cretans, and here they saw Franciscan monk who had previously 
been Jew; but undoubtedly their most interesting observation—one 
the most interesting things the whole book—was that race 
people dwelling outside the city, who worship according the Greek rite, 
and assert themselves the race Ham (de genere 
These people rarely never stop one place more than thirty days, but 
always, though accursed Heaven, nomad and outcast, after the 
thirtieth day wander from field field with little, oblong, black, low tents, 
after the fashion the Arabs, and from cave cave, because the place 
inhabited them becomes after the above-mentioned time full 
vermin and other filth, the presence which impossible live. 
There can reasonable doubt that the nomads thus described 
were That they worshipped according the Greek rite need 
not militate against this view, for, well known, the Gypsies have 
religion, and are all times prepared adopt that which pays them best 
for the time being. The history their earliest settlements Europe 
has given rise great deal discussion.§ Some historians have 
attempted identify them with the and Komodromoi vaguely 
mentioned certain Byzantine writers early the ninth century, but 
the equivalence cannot proved. far our present-day knowledge 
goes the first positive appearance the Gypsies Europe cannot 
traced further back than the fourteenth century. Hopf has shown that 
they were certainly settled Corfu before 1346, and possibly even before 
1326, and know that they were established Wallachia about 1370. 
Symon’s explicit reference their presence Candia 1323 thus the 
earliest date the history the Gypsies their road Europe. 
doubt they had been already some time established Crete before 
Symon saw them. profession the Greek rite would indicate this. 


Barerias tamen habet viles immundas strictas angulosas vilissimo pavimen- 
tatas,” (p. 17). Cf. Casola, 202. 

Chaym Symon presumably means Ham (Cham) and not Cain, though Marig- 
nolli (1338-53) describes the Veddahs Ceylon the sons Cain (Yule-Cordier, 

Hopf’s suggestion that they were Coptic negroes most improbable, was 
pointed out by-R. Pischel the Gypsy Lore Society, New Series, 1909, 319). 

See especially Paul Bataillard Bibl. des Chartes,’ [1], vol. 1844, 
Europe,’ Paris, 1876, 18; Gypsy Lore Soc., 1889, 188); Hopf, 
der Zigeuner Europa,’ Gotha, Moses Gaster, art. 
the Britannica, 11th edit., 1910. Bataillard inaccurately stated Symon 
have been Spaniard, and have started out from England! His copy 
Nasmith’s book now the Public Reference Library Manchester. 
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The island Crete was oblong and covered with lofty mountains. 
the summit one them, not named Symon, but apparently 
Mount Ida, was level only approached single narrow 
road. This plateau was strongly fortified and peopled ten thousand 
Greeks, ruled despot named Alexius. settlement produced all 
the necessaries life except salt and iron. 

Before leaving the subject Crete may notice Symon’s remark 
that “this island has circuit 500 miles according the mariners who 
delineate the islands the sea.” These words seem imply that our 
pilgrims had been shown, doubt Mediterranean sailors, one those 
coast-charts the triumph the navigators the Italian 
Republics, These charts began common after 1300 thereabouts, 
and soon entirely swept away the puerilities ancient and 

Monday, October§ 1323, our two pilgrims quitted Candia, 
and, sailing past the island Scarpanto Karpathos, called Symon 
Schalpyn, arrived Alexandria, city most famous and beloved 
merchants,” the feast St. Calixtus (October 14). The 
distance correctly given 500 miles from Candia. 

the arrival their vessel the port, was immediately boarded 
number Saracen harbour officials, who hauled down the sail, and 
wrote down the names everybody board, the same time making 
out most careful list all the merchandise and goods the ship. 
Leaving two guards board, they returned the town taking all the 
passengers along with them, order report the matter the admiral 
governor without whose permission neither travellers nor 
goods are allowed enter leave the town.|| The two guards did not 
leave the ship until had been entirely unloaded. This done all 
cases the hope that some extra goods may discovered, which had 
escaped the first inventory, for the admiral gets fixed tribute all that 
found the ship, and has pay certain portion the Sultan 

The admiral, learning the affair, immediately despatched 
message the Sultan Cairo means carrier-pigeon.** These 


Symon appears here referring the Kampos tés Nidas, plateau Mount 
Ida, from miles length from east west, and watered several springs. 

Secundum marinarios insulas maris describentes” (Ed., 18). 

See Mr. Beazley’s very valuable ‘Dawn Modern Geography,’ 1906, pp. 

Ed., 18, Die infra octavas Francisci.” 

Ed., 19, Sine cujus licentia presentia nullus ingreditur egreditur, 
nec intra bona 

Symon calls Cairo Kayer usually with De/ prefixed. 

This method corresponding appears have been first regularly organized 
the Saracens. ancient times find isolated instances its employment, 
the siege Mutina B.c. 43, cf. Pliny, 53, and Frontinus, 
iii, 13. 
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pigeons were trained the Sultan’s castle Cairo and sent cages 
the governors the various maritime cities, whenever 
they wish make something known the Sultan despatch one with 
letter tied under its tail, which never stops has reached the castle 
from which was brought originally and the Sultan and his governors 
are informed daily what going the country and the necessary 
measures taken.” 

the meanwhile our pilgrims had been confined the first 
and second gate the city,” where from early the morning till six 
the evening they were, Christians, jeered and insulted the passers- 
by. However, towards six the admiral arrived with armed escort, and 
seating himself before the city gate ordered all the merchandise that was 
brought into the city weighed before him, and those persons 
who desired admittance presented. Symon and Hugh and the other 
arrivals were then introduced the Christian merchants and their consuls, 
and through the medium interpreter were closely examined the 
reason their arrival Egypt. Finally, the pressing instance the 
European consuls they were granted admittance, but orders were given 
examine their books and personal property. 

While this was being done the officials caught sight images the 
Crucifix, the Blessed Virgin, and John the Evangelist, which they 
had brought with them from Ireland,* and breaking out into abuse 
exclaimed, Wach! these are the dogs and most vile pigs who not 
believe Mahomet, but their superstitious prayers continually blaspheme 
against him, affirming insane fables the effect that God has son, and 
that Jesus the son Mary.” Others, Christian renegades 
who feared the Saracens, cried out, These men are surely spies, and their 
presence here will bring good. Let them ejected from the city 
sent back the countries the Christians idolaters from which 
they came.” (Cf. Beazley, ‘Dawn Mod. 202.) 

these amenities Symon and Hugh meekly replied, Mahomet 
the true prophet, then remain peace with him and praise him, but 
there other lord than Jesus Christ, whose adopted sons are and 
not spies, wishing merely visit His glorious tomb, kiss with our lips, 
and moisten with our tears.” 

the express command the governor they were now placed the 
trading establishment the merchants Marseille 
Marcilia, Ed., 21), where they waited five days the chapel until they 
could secure permit enabling them continue the journey, for the 


20, Hibernia devote reverenter nobiscum portavimus.” 

partes Christianorum sive refuytanorum unde egressi The word refuy- 
tanorum possibly misreading Nasmith’s for which Ducange. 
Prof. Macalister suggests that might Symon’s version the 
Arabic raff watani, herd,” though the expression does not appear 
commonly applied Christians. 
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Saracens cared little that poor people, and especially Franciscan Friars, 
should travel their country, there was little money made out 
them. 

Our pilgrim’s field observation was now much widened, and the 
narrative gives highly interesting and curious description the 
economic, social, and religious condition Egypt this post-crusading 
epoch. 

Alexandria each maritime Christian state possessed its fondaco and 
consul thus there were the fondaci Genoa, Venice, Marseille, 
and the Catalans merchant was bound 
betake himself with his merchandise the fondaco his respective 
state, and the fondaco was under the direction the consul the state 
which belonged. Nobody was admitted the city without his 
consul’s permission, and when leaving merchants had pay certain tax 
charged the amount goods they had originally brought 

The Saracens look after their city with particular care, especially 
Fridays when during prayer-time the Christians are absolutely forbidden 
come forth from their houses. After prayers some them proceed 
the cemeteries pray for the others velut canes vomitum” 
hurry off their ordinary occupations. Some, indeed, never church 
all, but continually carry their business. The Saracens rarely fast 
except during the period their Ramathan, that is, the thirty days during 
which the A/koran said have descended upon Mahomet. they 
fast the whole day the appearance the first evening star, after 
which they eat and drink until dawns sufficiently enable white 
thread distinguished from black one.” 

Their churches, rather synagogues Satan,” they call 
and one allowed enter without having previously performed the 
necessary ablutions the large cistern water provided for that purpose. 
Each church provided with lofty tower surrounded platform from 
which certain hours priests cry the praise the Prophet the assembled 
people. These churches are kept wonderfully clean, and Christian 
who had not previously abjured his religion would allowed enter, 
under penalty death sentence. 

regards religious belief, the though they look upon 
Christ pure and holy prophet, placing Him above Moses, nevertheless 


Cf. Beazley, ‘Dawn Modern Geography,’ 1906, pp. 484, 491, etc., and 

Symon appears our only authority for the existence Catalan fondaco 
Alexandria this date, cf. Heyd, cit., 

The text here (p. 22) not quite clear certo numero determinato 
introitu requisito, exitu tenetur reddere rationem.” 

For (as Prof. Macalister informs me), plural church. 

very scurrilous assertions are made with regard the morals Mahomet and his 
followers. 
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refuse absolutely admit His divinity. They call Him ebyn 
Merian Masih ibn Mariam, Messias son Mary), and under 
circumstances Alla” (i.e. Allah). 

Symon’s knowledge the doctrines the Mahometan religion 
derived from book which cites Doctrina porci vilissimi 
Machometi” Doctrina pestifera” (Ed., pp. 24, 33). This book 
the so-called Doctrina Machumet, translated from the Arabic Hermann 
the Dalmatian 1143). has been printed several times.* Similarly the 
numerous quotations made from the Alchoran sive lex maledicta Sara- 
cenorum’ come from the Latin translation completed Spain 1143, 
under the encouragement Peter abbot Cluni, Robertus 
Englishman, who filled the post archdeacon Pampeluna. 
those acquainted with the general nature translations 
certainly surprise find that some the obscenities with which 
Mahomet credited this version not appear anywhere the original 
Arabic (cf. Wiistenfeld, 46). 

One mile outside the city Alexandria the place where Mark the 
evangelist and advocatus was martyred, and before 
should read within?) that the martyrdom the glorious 
virgin Katherine. now marked two tall columns red stone, 
between which runs the public street. The place held honour 
the Saracens, and the body the saint was carried off angelic hands 
Mt. Sinai, which according the inhabitants thirteen days’ great 
journey magnae) distant 18). 


(Zo continued.) 


RIVERS KATANGA 
The Grottoes the Kilubi and the curious River Mai 
Dr. Schwetz, Medical Service, Belgian Congo 


following account condensed from detailed report communicated 
the Society the courtesy Ministre des Colonies Belges.) 


HIS note relates the hydrography the region Kasango 
Niembo the district Lomami-Katanga, and deals particular 

with the River Kilubi, affluent the Lovoi, with the marsh lake Samba, 
its affluent the Mukebo and its discharge the Kasolo, affluent the 
Lomami. Samba (called the natives Kiziba”) great marsh 
kms. long, divided into two three parts strips more less 


feld, der Gesells. Gottingen, 22, 1877, pp. 48-50; and Steinschneider, 
sungsber. der Wiener Akad., Phil.-Hist. 149, 1905, Abhl. pp. 33-34- 

Ed. Bibliander, cit., pp. 7-188; cf. Wiistenfeld, pp. 44-47, and 
Steinschneider, cit., pp. 67-73. 
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solid ground. surface covered with papyrus, with occasional 
stretches open water varying with the seasons. native report the 
Mukebo and the Kasolo were the same river, which struck curious, 
because the former below the lake did not seem more important than 
the latter above it. The question was not easy resolve the papyrus 
marsh was practically impenetrable. After much cross-examination the 
natives learned that the Mukebo does not really enter Lake Samba, nor 
the Kasolo leave they are one and the same river, which passes the 
neighbourhood the marsh and times flood supplies some water 
it. mouth the Kasolo about 900 metres above sea, metres 
lower than Lake Samba. 

July 1914, route from Samba Kole (see sketch-map), 


Sketch Map. Rivers Katanga 


nso 


kilometres from Samba struck river said the Mai, metres wide, 
but shallow, which puzzled because came from the west where there 
was only small elevated dry plateau, unlikely supply river large 
the Mai. The water was tepid and unpleasant taste. kilo- 
metres further arrived the Kilubi and found affluent the right 
bank which learned astonishment was the Mai, that had just 
crossed the left the Kilubi. 

After considerable difficulty learned from the natives that the river 
rises from the ground little above where had crossed it, and comes 
underground from small lake Luilemba near Lake Samba. verify 
this went back find its exit, about kilometre above the ford, 
large hole between two rocks. water extraordinarily clear, but very 
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tepid, and with its characteristic taste. Returning Lake Samba found 
that what the natives call Luilemba small bay Lake Samba with 
narrow mouth. the head this bay the river goes underground 
through heap stones. natives assert that the remains small 
canoe lost Lake Luilemba were found the Mai. There other 
definite evidence that this the origin the Mai, but study the 
ground makes highly probable. height Luilemba 950 metres, 
that the exit the Mai from the ground 820 metres, while the highest 
point the plateau between about 1000 metres. theory the 
source the Mai correct, Lake Samba swamp watershed, draining 
the Lualaba the Kilubi, and the wet season also the Lomami. 


Sketch Map Lake Samba and River Kilubi 


Mukulu 


Miles 


Kilometres 
Underground 
watercCaurses 


remains how the Mai, which comes from the left the 
Kilubi, enters its right bank. The Kilubi rises near the village 
Lunga and its upper course runs grassy and marshy valley, but soon 
has scarped and rocky banks with its bed blocked rapids and falls. 
The water clear, rather dark, and generally shallow. About kilometres 
above the point where the Mai joins enters gorge that becomes 
tunnel, over which the path from Kole passes. After short passage 
underground emerges and soon enters second and much longer tunnel. 
here that the bed the Mai crosses the Kilubi from the left the 
right bank, then turns sharply, plunge into the chasm between the two 
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tunnels, not clear fall, but sloping passage shown the 
sketch. The first tunnel metres the chasm between and the 
second metres; the second tunnel has length some kilometres. 
The water from metres below the level the ground, and the 
roof the tunnels from metres thick. Above the first the river 
metres wide, but the entrance narrows about metres with 
very rapid current, and the second narrows still more. 

The tunnels grottoes are very beautiful, with fine stalagmites and 
stalactites. The grotto wider than the river and divided into two 
floors, speak the lower occupied the river, and the upper forming 
lateral gallery with corridors and niches. have passed through the 
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first grotto and through the sloping gallery which the Mai reaches the 
Kilubi, and have penetrated some distance into the second grotto, 
which slippery and dangerous, with rapid stream more than metres 
deep. grottoes are full bats, which are appreciated the natives, 
and are collected large quantities certain times the year. 

first visit this curious place was 1914. Two years later was 
there again and was able visit the lower end the second and longer 
tunnel, whose course could traced above ground places rocky 
holes and one actual opening. The distance between the entrance and 
the exit the second tunnel about 1600 metres, but winds 
the whole length the tunnel probably about metres. seen 
from below the lower mouth the grotto resembles the fagade gothic 
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church, with stalactite vaulting descending about metres from the 
surface the water. was able explore from the lower end for about 
350 metres, far the opening which had found above. The river 
here has little current and one could easily use canoe. 

The grottoes the Kilubi had been visited before several 
Europeans, but believe that was the first find the exit the long 
grotto; and think that the remarkable passage the Mai above the 
Kilubi has not been described. 


The Gorges the Luembe and the Lufuishi 
Dr, Schwetz and Lood, Administrator, Belgian Congo 


The River Luembe the largest tributary the right bank the 
Lubilash-Sankuru. the greater part its course from 
metres broad, with strong currents, and not fordable, having many rapids 
due its fall about 350 metres the course its length 150 km. 
between Wahana and Musae. All the rivers parallel the Luembe are 
interrupted rapids and falls—the Luilu, Lubilash, Lubishi, etc.—but 
the Luembe has special interest account its remarkable gorges, 
deep and narrow and absolutely impassable. The district the gorges, 
lying little south the parallel S., called Kaye, and its in- 
habitants, the Bena Kaye, are Baluba. They were formerly numerous, 
but wars, small-pox, and sleeping sickness have ravaged them, and 
there remain only five small villages with total about seventy men. 
Just above the gorges the river widens 100 metres, with stony bottom, 
and here there large fish barrier right across the river. Three hundred 
metres below the river descends close its left bank vertical fall 
metres into gorge only metres wide, and keeps this width for 
distance km. The river the average metres below the 
level the ground, which represent vertical walls and steep 
slopes above them but places the walls are galleried into one more 
stages, the left bank being generally steeper than the right, and one 
place there natural bridge metres above the water, showing terraces 
either side over gorge metres wide. The natives have placed 
ladders the cliffs which one reaches the terraces and the bridge 
from above. little above this natural bridge, pile rocks fallen 
from the cliffs, there whirlpool half metre diameter making 
definite funnel. little below there terrace each side sloping 
down the edge the water, which one can descend. This the 
only place the neighbourhood where onegcan get water from the river. 
Along this terrace and the base the cliff there are several niches 
where the natives hide their provisions. Lower down, and especially 
the left bank, the walls the gorge are vertical even overhanging, and 
the small stream, the Lonkala, comes over double fall. 
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Below this point the gorge more inaccessible, and not possible 
reach its edge from above. One sees from afar deep wooded furrow, 
but the slope becomes more and more steep and eventually precipitous, 
and the river below invisible. Further north the cliffs die down gradu- 
ally, and the time one reaches the mouth the Lufuishi there 
real gorge. not but remark that the gorges the Luembe 


Rivers Luembe 


and Lufuishi 


Miles 


constituted barrier impassable invader, especially defended 
modern methods. 

The Lufuishi affluent the right bank the Luembe, whose 
mouth below the gorges, having breadth about metres and 
very deep valley, which can crossed natural bridge over grotto, 
rather over two grottoes, the lower which the river runs. Its 
complicated shape best shown the accompanying sketches. The 
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grottoes are full stalactites, but not beautiful those the Kilubi. 
the upper grotto found skeleton, which the natives explained 
follows: the Spirit the Grotto always lives man the neigh- 
bourhood, whose body, when dies, placed the grotto instead 
being buried. 

Droogman’s map the River Lufuishi called the Pitashi,” which 
means Kiluba The district full game. 


IRRIGATION THE DAKHLA OASIS 
Harding King 


water supply the oasis Dakhla, lying the Libyan Desert 

some nine days’ journey the west the Nile, derived entirely 

from artesian wells. the oasis known have existed long before the 

Roman period and traces the subterranean infiltration galleries, such 

are seen the neighbouring oasis Ain Debadib and 

Kharga and some the oases the Algerian Sahara, are found here, 
some these wells Dakhla must date from very remote period. 

Though these artesian wells are all practically the same pattern,* 
the natives recognize two types: the ’Ain, spring, which popularly 
supposed date from the Roman era, though some them are probably 
considerably older, and the Bir, well, which comparatively modern. 
The oasis estimated contain some 420 wells the former type and 160 
the latter. Until recently the modern wells were all sunk boring plant 
which was sent out the oasis some seventy years ago, the natives being 
first instructed the use this machinery man called Hassan Effendi, 
who had previously been employed the French engineer 
These drilling machines are used only the lower part the well; the 
upper portion consists shaft about feet inches square lined usually 
with palm wood. the centre this shaft placed the actual water-pipe, 
which, though usually circular, has occasionally square section. This 
inner tube made from the wood the Sunt tree (Acacia Nilotica), which 
grows abundantly the oasis and which extraordinarily durable 
some the pipes the old Roman” wells, which have been 
dug up, were found perfect state preservation. 

The space between the outer palm-wood lining the well shaft and 
the acacia wood tube filled with tightly rammed mixture sand 
and clay. The wooden pipes are made lengths about six feet, beauti- 
fully worked, and fit together closely that said that when they are 


For more detailed description the construction and method sinking these 
wells the report the oasis Dakhla Mr. Beadnell, pub- 
lished the Egyptian Survey Department—from which much the information this 
point has been taken—may consulted with advantage. 
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swollen long immersion water the joints are quite watertight this 
statement, however, must accepted with caution. The wells are sunk 
depth between 300 and 360 feet into the water-bearing stratum 
from which the supply drawn—a white sandstone underlying series 
heavy clays, which would probably great extent counteract any leakage 
from the joints the pipes. the deeper wells the lowest lengths the 
tube are usually reduced bore—the smaller pipe being let down 
through the larger one the case wells having iron tubes. The top 
the well constructed with the large shaft, has been found that 
can sunk much faster this way hand than the primitive and 
worn-out tools the drilling machine. 

Occasionally the pipe becomes partly filled with silt, which considerably 
reduces the flow the water, and this case the well sometimes 
cleaned out, the usual method adopted being remove the acacia wood 
pipe from the outer wall casing and open the whole outer shaft 
the base!of the lining the re-opened shaft fills with water during the 
process, this work has done divers, number whom are 
found the oasis and are very expert the work, many them being 
able remain below water for considerably over two minutes time. 

soon well has been sunk and the first rush water has sub- 
sided its steady normal flow, the output from the well measured 
committee composed the Government officials and the leading land- 
owners the oasis, order that the tax levied upon the well may 
fixed. After the borehole has been examined make sure that has 
not been temporarily plugged reduce the flow and consequently the tax, 
the portion the water channel nearest the well made even 
possible get smooth flow water, and wooden peg then 
driven into the bed the stream and gently tapped down until the top 
just level with the surface the water. foot two below this peg, 
gauge, the form weir, consisting plank with shallow rect- 
angular notch cut out its upper edge, placed across the stréam, the 
ends the plank being firmly bedded into the sides the channel with 
clay ensure that the whole the stream from the well flows through the 
notch. The ends the plank are then carefully hammered down into 
place ensure the gauge being horizontal and bring the surface the 
stream flowing over the gauge the level the top the peg. The 
depth the water flowing through the notch then taken each end, 
and from the mean the two measurements the flow from the well 
estimated Qirats, Erotts (as they are sometimes called Dakhla), 
Tumns and Sahms. The value Qirat square centimetres, 
the Government the wells the rate P.T. per annum per 
Qirat. 

the sinking well entails expenditure about and the 
natives Dakhla with few exceptions are very poor, there are very few 
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cases which single individual can afford bear the entire cost, unless, 
not infrequently happens, pays his workmen giving them small 
share the water produced the more usual for number 
men join together and contribute their labour, and some cases 
money, towards the expense. There nearly always more than one owner 
well, and the original shares get subdivided and transferred new 
owners the interests the property become extremely complicated. 

When crop like rice grown, which requires continuous water- 
supply, the flow from the stream divided between the owners the well 
what known rice-gauge—a contrivance which is, believe, repre- 
sented the Egyptian monuments. consists long board fixed 
the bed the stream and having its upper edge the, same number 
notches there are owners the well. ‘These notches are all the same 
depth, but vary width according the holding the corresponding 
proprietor. runnel water leads from each notch the land 
the man who owns it. The gauge shown the photograph designed 
for eighteen proprietors. 

When the crops irrigated require only periodical watering 
different system has adopted. After the stream from the well has 
been measured for taxation, the owners hold meeting decide how 
the water shall partitioned. The entire flow from the well first 
divided into Amilas—an Amila being the yield water from sunrise 
sunset from sunset sunrise. The first question decided, order 
that the owners can take their share the water succession, the 
number Amilas that shall form rotation. This varies according the 
flow the well and the number men who share it; odd number 
however invariably chosen, order that those shareholders who draw 
their water night during one rotation can take during the daytime 
the next one. Each Amila divided into Qadams, feet,” the number 
which varies according the size the group men owning the well 
usually thirty. 

The following example shows the working the system: Suppose 
and own well, the flow which has been originally divided 
into Amilas Qadams each, and suppose that has been decided 
irrigate the land every six days for the purpose certain crop. Six 

plus the next Amila and Qadams the one that follows; then 
follows and takes the entire flow for Amilas, two whole days and 
Qadams; then comes taking Amilas hours, the end 
which time the Amilas, six days, has been completed; and the 
whole process repeated until the sowing fresh crop necessitates 
new arrangement. The above course exceptionally simple 
example, and will easily understood that the case well with 


entire flow from the well for Amilas, two whole days 
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complicated ownership such that for which the rice-gauge shown the 
photograph was constructed, where there are eighteen shareholders, hardly 
two which have the same interest the water, that the 
amount calculation required distribute the yield the well would 
somewhat complicated. obviously necessary, the arrangement 
described above.is adhered to, that all the owners the well must 
grow the same crops. the case where the rice-gauge used this 
but when the water being taken the Amila instead, the 
difficulty overcome the proprietors selling exchanging the water 
with each other. 

estimate the duration Qadam necessary have some 
method either measuring the lapse time telling the hour the 
day. oases the former method use. the Ziban group 
the Algerian Sahara, for instance, curious water-clock used for the 
purpose, consisting copper bowl some seven inches diameter and five 
inches depth, which acts the principle hour-glass. This primi- 
tive clock floated bucket filled with water which percolates into the 
bowl through small hole the bottom, from which narrow tube rises 
regulate the flow. soon the bowl full enough sink 
removed from the bucket, its contents are emptied out, and then 
immediately floated again the surface the water the man who 
left charge it. stated intervals, measured the number times 
that the water-clock has had emptied, the time shouted out the 
man controlling it, who usually stationed the top some building. 

few the Fellahin and Bedawin Arabs are rich enough possess 
watch, rough methods estimating the time are everyday use with 
them for telling the hours prayer. The Bedawin usually the 
elevation the sun above the the Fellahin more usually get the 
time measuring their shadows lengths their naked feet. 
Dakhla, however, for dividing the water from well much more elabo- 
rate method use. line running due north and south first 
scratched level place the ground. One man stands the south 
end this line with his back the sun, and places the bottom joint 
his forefinger agaist the tip his nose with the finger pointing skyward 
the shadow his finger thus appears the central line that thrown 
the ground his head. second man marks this point the ground 
where the shadow his finger falls, and from that point draws perpen- 
dicular the north and south line. The first man then measures the 
length this line terms his naked foot-length. From this observa- 
tion the number Qadams the Amila can found from Table 

Mr. Hurst, the Egyptian Survey Department, who visited 
Dakhla oasis 1909, and who wrote short but most interesting account 
his journey (Cairo Scientific Journal, November 1910), describing 
this method telling the time states that, the hour-angle, the sun’s 
declination, the latitude, and the ratio the observer’s height the 
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length his foot, the length the perpendicular from the north and 

The Qadam the Amila, finds mid-winter day equivalent 
minutes, mid-summer 274 minutes, and the equinoxes 24— 
assuming Qadams the Amila. 

The methods for dividing the water differ slightly each village 
the oasis, and even some cases different wells belonging the 
same village. The example given Mr. Hurst consequently differs 
considerably from that described me, which relates one wells 
the village Rashida. 

There are several methods use for telling the time during the night. 
some cases this done observing the setting and rising certain 
stars; others the moon used, Table Sometimes, when the 
moon full enough cast distinct shadow, method similar that 
already described for getting the time from the sun’s hour-angle 
employed; but the corrections that have applied these lunar 
observations are complicated that was never able find any one 
who could explain them satisfactory manner, though 
questioned number natives the point, and expected them 
considerable interest. Apparently this lunar system used only 
very few the older wells. 

Many the well-owners—especially the younger—do not understand 
the methods getting the time, and consequently have rely upon those 
who do. the whole system extremely cumbersome, practice 
appears answer quite satisfactorily. The inhabitants the oasis 
are most peaceable, and though most fruitful source squabble among 
them that the water-supply, the point question usually, not the 
amount water that man allowed take, but the area may 
irrigate with it. Another rather frequent cause dispute difference 
opinion the date. The natives these oases are still some 
ways very primitive state fire making, for instance, rubbing two 
sticks together still have seen both the drill and the plough 
method use—and though the passage the hours most jealously 
watched affects their water-supply, they appear almost oblivious 
the passage the days. There well-known joke Dakhla the 
expense the next oasis, Farafra, that the middle the week comes 
round the inhabitants the oasis have several occasions been 
totally unable agree among themselves the date that they have 
had send man flying into the nearest oasis, Baharia, 


find out whether their Friday prayers should said the next day 
the one after. 


south line the end the shadow 
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showing the duration each Qadam, terms distance extremity 
shadow west east the meridian line, measured the foot the observer. 


Morning: shadow Perpendicular Afternoon: shadow 

west, feet.” cast, 

22nd 

13th 

14th 18th 

16th 


TABLE showing the number Qadams between Sunset and Moonset between 
Moonrise and Sunrise for each day the Arab lunar month. 


Full Moon: One 


14th day. 


will observed that Table divides the Amila into Qadams 
that its irregularities are considerable and that particular the Qadam 
noon twice long those each side it. reply inquiry 
these points Mr. Harding King has kindly sent the following additional 
notes.—ED. 

Very bad Arabic spoken the Oases, got the native (Egyptian) 
mamour, magistrate, help get the tables, etc., from the (head- 
man) Rasluda village. (the used watch himself getting 
the time, and was rather rusty the local method, give some the 
details had call old fellah, who raved wildly the beauties the 
system such vile patois that even his village headman had some difficulty 
following. The translated this rigmarole the mamour and myself 
—the mamour helping out French occasionally. The mamour took 
great deal trouble getting the system, was new the oasis 
and wanted grasp himself, and remember raising the question the 
Qadams Table though the other points did not occur me. think 
took down the end all right—but course error may have crept 
somewhere. 

The people out there are course very primitive, but any irregularities 
the tables would not make the system unfair one, man who drew 
his water night one rotation the Amilas would day when 
his turn came round again few days afterwards the next rotation. 

Possibly the division into Qadams may have been adopted owing 
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the complicated holdings the owners, may arise from the Arab 
calendar. The Arab day begins sunset, and the Arab month from the 
sunset immediately following the first the new moon. 

the 29th the Arab (lunar) month the sun and moon must rise very 
close together sometimes, the 30th Qadam, Table would very short, 

The well was near 300-feet scarp the east, but had fairly open 
horizon the west. the time apparent moonset would close the 
theoretical time, but its first appearance above the scarp would considerably 
later than the theoretical time its rising. 

“Sunrise,” Table may daylight, but the light the moon would 
probably hardly apparent till topped the scarp. 

cannot account for the other irregularities the tables except the 
assumption that the nearest Qadam always taken, when the foot-lengths 
the shadow not give exact the Amila. 

the word used Dakhla sometimes for is, think, the 
same word the oasis pronunciation, the western part the oasis 
they not pronounce the hard but soft, they Cairo, Qirat 
which corrupted erott. 

Perhaps this method dividing the water survival obsolete one 
from the Nile Valley. 

have been unable trace the werd Amila, which looks though 
might not Arabic. not might give clue the originators the 
system. 
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Mittel-Europa.— Friedrich Naumann, translated Christobel Meredith, 
Pp. xv. and 354. 75. 6d. 

HIS very remarkable and instructive book worth reading for the 
singular skill which the author shows marshalling the facts and 

arguments complex for the importance the political theories 
suggests programme for our enemies; for the candour his 
history and his epigrammatic judgments countries and peoples for the 
seeming clarity his vision the past Central Europe (as shall see 
later) and for the blindness his outlook the future, shall see 
once. imagines that “an alliance with England still theoretically 
conceivable, spite the mutual ‘songs hate’; but who would vouch 
for its permanence for the war has greatly weakened the bond between 
Protestant England and Germany, and cannot tell whether fellow-feel- 
ing will quickly revived.” dwells the preparation for 
future wars, and especially submarine warfare, naturally inevitable, 
and insists the thesis that few states can expect the future 
maintain their complete individualities. They must become satellite 


States have their own life, their own summer and winter, their 
culture, their anxieties and their splendour, but they longer follow their 
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own laws along the great paths universal history, but add strength 
the guiding group which they belong. Great Britain sur- 
rounds itself with Afrikanders, Australians, Indians, Egyptians, and Portu- 
guese, and now during the war even trying include the two Latin 
nations, France and Italy, its rotation, although they themselves 
virtue past greatness and considerable performances would gladly still 
count individual centres.” 


The satellites having thus proved larger than the reader will have 
expected when was introduced this astronomico-political metaphor 
descend step the scale and come 


certain mass unorganised national material, which has either not 
hitherto desired inclusion, for some reason other has not arrived 
asteroids comets, which for the most part call themselves neutral 
because they belong sun. their way they are very old political 
family, much older than the conquering super-national syndicate States, 
for they represent the old small middle-class the family nations.” 


But here the astronomical metaphor becomes dynamically weak our 
author considers that the asteroidal cometic neutrals must 
away into the satellite relationship, for seems impossible that ancient 
small Power should endure uninjured through the centuries the midst 
world concentrated Great Sovereignties immense bulk.” 

This species megalomania more attractive than the familiar 
Prussian kind, and soon discover that the author quite anti-Prussian 
feeling. has kind reasonableness his wildest imaginations 
which makes him always interesting—perhaps therefore the more seductive 
poison. His vocabulary forcible and effective, and has Mrs, 
Meredith admirable translator. persuasive rather than assertive, 
mildly cynical rather than brutal, and not always without humour and 
modesty word, decidedly not Prussian, but able walk delicately 
thin ice. 

The delicacy with which woos the non-Prussian elements his 
Central Europe makes wonder, indeed, the ruling caste Germany 
have quite the strangle-hold their confederates with which they have 
been credited, he, any rate, looks forward with any confidence 


the overlordship Berlin. 


Sovereignty, which formerly was possession widespread amongst the 
nations the earth, concentrates itself more markedly time goes 
quite few places. There only remain limited number central points 
amongst mankind where government really exercised: London, New 
York, Moscow (or Petersburg) stand firm. still doubtful whether 
least very questionable whether India Africa will ever produce 
such central point the first importance. The same thing applies 
South America, The future significance for mankind any East 
Asiatic and South American centres that may possibly arise not, how- 
ever, present question practical politics for general history, But 
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the other hand, the question whether separate centre Mid- 
Europe can maintain itself between Russia and England even now being 
fought out with all the energies Europe and with endless bloodshed. 
The human group Mid-Europe playing for its position the world. 
lose the fight shall probably condemned for ever satellite 
nation.” 


And they win, where shall the government Central Europe 
“really Our answer not confident. the 
middle ages 


Central Europe produced nothing north the Alps that could com- 
pared with Rome, Constantinople, Moscow, Paris, London, for all our 
towns lacked the crystallizing Neither Cologne, 
nor Mainz, nor Frankfurt, Augsburg, Niirnberg, nor Hildesheim, Liibeck, 
Leipzig, nor Prague, Graz, Vienna, was European metropolis. was 
only with the rise the northern and southern Ostmarks the later 
Middle Ages that the older Vienna, and still more recent times the more 
modern Berlin, grew up; two centres neither which was itself the 
recognized capital Central Europe.” And Berlin has done little 
more than concentrate the effects work done earlier East Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Mecklenburg. And Vienna has generally been more 
occupied with extending its authority towards the East than with spread- 
ing German influence.” 


Herr Naumann quite frank his treatment the difficulty that his 
Central Europe has historic centre. The Confederation the Rhine, 
admits, was the end, the final complete end, the history the 
ancient German Empire. the Napoleonic period Central Europe was 
full historical rubbish, and was pushed backwards and forwards between 
the West and the East. was Napoleon’s Great Army that the 
Austrians and Prussians first learned march side side, and the 
advance from Moscow Paris was the second occasion which Central 
Europe acted concert. The Vienna Congress re-established Central 
Europe under Russian protection. 

Upon such candid history—not, allows, the presentation which 
fostered the the German Empire—Herr Naumann builds 
his argument Central Europe which the essential nucleus shall 
Germany and Austria. individual course the future, argues, 
possible for Germany only union with which 
bound the German Empire for better and for worse. 
gary may, and indeed ought, stipulate for every necessary condition 
and safeguard for herself the union, but she cannot prevent that union 
even should she wish the most favourable event, however, 
Central Europe will, according his figures, only the fourth World 
State. Germany and Austria-Hungary have together the 
132 million square kilometres what calls the inhabited surface 
the Earth, including the deserts, but not the Polar Regions. 
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adding number neighbouring European States can make 
about million. Further, claim all European and Asiatic 
Turkey our share increased about 6°7 million taking charge 
good many Arabs. add the former colonies the German 
Empire, may register about million. venture count in, an, 
true, somewhat arbitrary extent, the overseas possessions neighbour- 
ing States which have not yet joined us, possible arrive about 
thirteen million.” 
Here, our surprise, what bade fair infinite ascending series 
suddenly stops after the assimilation what has generally been under- 
stood the Dutch East Indies, and leaves its modest author the 
reflection that Great Britain alone, with Egypt, but without its satellite 
states,” has more than three times much territory, though only rather 
more than twice the population Central Europe and its appropriations. 

Now this little calculation one the rare instances which Herr 
Naumann lets himself go, and amusing try and reconstruct his arith- 
metic. the unit area square kilometres, Germany has 541, 
and Austria-Hungary (including Bosnia and Hercegovina) has 676, making 
altogether 1217 million, with which starts. next have “add 
number neighbouring European States,” process trial and 
error directed probabilities, and arrive total about 2°5 million. 
Including first Bulgaria ally with Sweden accomplice with 
410 (excluding the lakes), and then Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark 
(including Iceland and the with 34, 41, and 145 respectively, 
neighbours who might favourable event unable resist pressure, 
arrive total 1958 thousands, still considerably short the 
million required. year ago might have been more natural than 
now include Greece with 108, making 2066, but this leaves still 
nearly half million short, and there are more neighbouring countries 
except those that are allied against the Central Powers, and Albania 
which overrun them. Supposing for the moment that our author 
has ventured treat them conquered territory his disposal, and 
just for present convenience neglecting the important fact that they are 
not entirely the hands the enemy, may add Rumania with 139, 
Russian Poland with 127, Serbia with 88, Belgium and Albania with 
each, and Montenegro with 15, making addition all 427, and 
grand total this point 2493, very close the 2°5 million required 
reconstitute Herr Naumann’s estimate. The inclusion Iceland 
rather far-fetched but Norway with 310 and Spain with 504 are the only 
remaining neutrals his disposal, and their figures can hardly made 
fit even neglect more obvious difficulties. Provisionally, then, 
must take the above list representing the neighbours that have 
been added in, and must admit that the job has been thoroughly done, 
paper. 

The next step annex the Turkish dominions, European with its 
units and Asiatic with 1767 then, “taking charge 
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good many Arabs,” other words adding 2473 for the immense 
area independent Arabia—just about big the whole above aggran- 
dised Central Europe, though mostly what Lord Salisbury would have 
called light soil—we arrive total 6759 thousand, sufficiently near 
Naumann’s 6°7 million make fairly confident that are upon his 
track. But the next step difficulty, add the former colonies 
the German Empire,” while leaving the Central Empires more than 
the whole occupied territory Europe. Not even Super-National- 
Syndicate-State can expect this estimate pass without comment, which 
may leave the guns, remarking only that the area the German 
colonies was about 2953 thousands, while Naumann takes back only about 
2600 make his next total million. 

And lastly have see how counting somewhat arbitrary 
extent” the overseas possessions neighbouring states which have not 
yet joined the syndicate, can find the million make the final 
grand total millions which stops. Professor Ashley, his very 
interesting Introduction the translation, says briefly Holland meant.” 
But this not enough. The Dutch overseas possessions amount only 
little more than 2046 thousands, while include the Belgian Congo 
also with its 2383 going too far more ways than one. must 
conclude that the arithmetic here designedly vague, and that are 
not allowed discover too much any simple reconstitution the 
crime. 

This prospective Central Europe with its annexes make for 
its regretted deficiencies area and population its thorough application 
the German economic organization, the product German education— 
method work which “now and for long time come other 
European nation can imitate us, and which consequently the others 
not regard fair.” The splendid civilizations the old world, from 
Athens Versailles and London, were based upon illiterate peasantry, 
and they did not like when “the normal type the average educated 
man appeared North and Middle Germany with uncomfortable 
intrusiveness, type the like which did not exist the older southern 
and western civilizations. Subsequently the French and English, too, 
tried become educated peoples, but did not altogether suit 
Compulsory primary education always works with them rather like 
imported machine.” their economic life they prefer their individual 
capitalism, the first period, the capitalism the second stage, the 
disciplined normal capitalism Germany, based trained and educated 
workers, and the older capitalism its very essence insupportable.” 
said this new human type that the old world dislikes, not 
“the lack social good tone those who travel abroad, loud-voiced 
German tourists dressed Tyrolese homespun, the theatrical sword- 
clanging some discharged general these are quite secondary matters. 
The real offence the transition the impersonal capitalism the 
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second stage, and that the reason why, according Naumann, many 
well-meaning and sociable people find this international dislike something 
quite horrible, and during this war are all wondering why Germans, 
and especially Germans the Empire, are little beloved the rest 


the world.” 


The good author struggling with adversity does not conceal from him- 
self the fact that outside the Germans the Empire there may found 
even Central Europe incurable romanticists who not wish have 
their old spirit artificially cleaned and repaired—a fairy-tale spirit much 
more common than the German Empire.” The 
Danube people think dull upon the Elbe, because the latter has 
become such much more reasonable river. But the Danube people are 
flattered and wooed the reflection that the Viennese might make 
artistic conquest extending Hamburg and Paris has long 
possessed magic attraction for Germans the Empire north and 
south. And fresh threads will timidly begin spin themselves again after 
the But even so, something has been broken,” and Vienna 
ought seize the opportunity. can unite our respective abilities, 
then and for the first time the hard North German civilization will secure 
your assistance that touch charm which will make tolerable the 
outside world.” 

have quoted enough justify our opening statement that this book 
remarkable for the blindness its outlook the future; and will 
leave the economist examine the vast structure internal pre- 
ference combined with modified most-favoured nation system,” the 
economic syndicates, cartels, and other apparatus which German will 
“the working language.” The geographer will find more interest 
the earlier chapters, where there are many just and entertaining remarks 
that will glad collect. Let see first what Naumann says his 
fellow-Germans, giving his words their spirited translation, condensed 
without comment interpolation. 

despotic Old-Prussian the bottom his heart regards 
even the German Empire watering down his Friedrich’s State, and 
secretly distrusts the South Germans, whilst liking and esteeming them 
other respects, not quite capable creating State. political 
opponent, the Liberal capitalist, fears economic union with Austria- 
Hungary signifying the strengthening middle-class efforts, difficulties 
the way joining English international commerce, and drag 
modern enterprise. third, the Greater German party, seeks the closest 
sympathy and union with the Germans Austria and Hungary, but wishes 
admit foreign-speaking section into the German State, since 
already finds its Poles, Danes, and French heavy burden. Certain 
members, indeed, count the approaching break-up the Danubian 
Monarchy, and would gladly bring about purely German State extend- 
ing from the North Sea Trieste, German Any one who 
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regards Central Europe something aim must come under- 
standing with these three schools German thought. 

Strong opposition Central Europe also expected the 
part Austria and Hungary, five typical forms. Imperial Privy 
Councillor had grown such intimacy with the idea the ancient 
Austrian dignity, and full dislike for Prussian forms and informalities, 
that will admit Prussia little possible into his sphere activity. 
regards the Prussian system strange machine, whose efficiency 
not denied, but whose noise and mechanical accuracy make him 
shudder. The Austrian and Hungarian Slavs not expect derive 
very much benefit from any fraternization with the German Empire. For 
the most part they keep continual quarrel with the Germans living 
their communal and provincial districts; consequently they look upon 
them their domestic enemies, and are accustomed judge the whole 
Germany them. The Magyars are bound the German Empire 
their inability alone withstand the Slavs but the vagueness the 
Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich would make the Central Europe Constitution 
difficulty, and the Magyar nature stickler for State Rights 
and often more theorist than opportunist, may, even with the 
best intentions, prove serious obstacle some later given time. The 
Austrian Germans are grieved—or have been the past—because the 
German Empire does and has done nothing which could seem like 
incitement German Irredenta and moreover the German industrial 
Austria, while man and German closest possible 
union with his great and beloved home country, man business 
occasionally remarks God protect from friends. Finally, the 
relation the Crown and the supreme command the Army the 
Central Europe scheme, discussion might perhaps more harm than 
good. such mixed, not more mixed, nature the reception given 
the concept Central European union Austria and Hungary. 

Central Europe the present time geographical expression which 
has far acquired political constitutional character, and does 
not the outset awaken feelings opposition, which there will never- 
theless more than enough, for ever any territory the inhabited 
earth contained within itself superfluity passionate discords, this 
Central European country. The United States have deal with inter- 
mixtures opinions and races even more marked and violent 
nature, but its inhabitants have essentially less traditional obstinacy. The 
ocean lies between them and their old home, and during the long voyage 
across they have made their minds accommodate themselves new 
conditions. This ocean voyage lacking for old Europe, but would 
excellent thing people could inspired their entrance 
Central Europe with some such joyous and impressionable voyagers’ 
humour. For the Central European type not yet fully developed. 
Frenchmen and Englishmen are complete after their kind; but Germans 
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and the smaller surrounding nations have not present acquired that 
degree assurance the conduct life and tact, nor that political 
training and esthetic habit, which would suffice themselves guide 
matters great and small. retrospect they are the most sympathetic 
all nations, but practically they have not seldom been schoolmasters 
the old style non-commissioned officers with pencil and mustachios 

sufficiently assured intercourse, and hence often rude and 
insolent from want self-confidence. comparison with the two 
western nations they are still young, and now the high school period ought 
begin. Round about the German spirit will grow Central Euro- 
pean culture, intermediate between Frenchmen, Italians, Turk, Russians, 
Scandinavians, and Englishmen. search out these Central 
Europeans 

Such Naumann’s estimate the constructive problem before him, 
and may admit that faces squarely, without excessive optimism. 
Moreover, does not confine himself sounding generalities, like 
many his fellow-prophets, but given ‘searching examination and 
means flattering judgments his own folk and their political aptitudes. 
They have had boundary difficulties Alsace-Lorraine and along the 
Danish borders, and these places great deal that was mean and 
which they are ashamed has been done the name Germanism, 
but the German people whole have troubled themselves little about 
the matter. Poland Prussia took compulsion one hand and material 
prosperity the other and demanded mental adhesion exchange. She 
brought about much material good, but discovered way the heart 
the Polish people. The German schools have made them useful and 
industriously capable bi-linguists, but not Germans, And distant 
parts the Earth the Germans make only passably good colonists. 
are, the comparison will not offend, sometimes the position 
privy councillor trying manage his horse; his groom can this 
much better.” With these verdicts not for enemy critic dis- 
agree, and may proceed quite sympathetically learn more. 

Especially interesting Naumann’s summary the Austrian rule, 
when the State was the property the House Hapsburg. These old 
days Austria possessed their own distinctive character, rather formal, 
but very respectable and understandable. Nowhere has the absolute 
State, carrying the business government reasonably, and possessing 
neither nationality nor sentiment, ever existed completely the old 
Austrian Empire. played the Great Power Italy and Flanders, 
combined much vigour with comparatively few irritating qualities, and 
proved what united, disciplined, and well-graded civil service could 
accomplish the hands able hereditary monarchy. After 1848 the 
special Austrian problem was the incompatibility heterogeneous popula- 
tion within democratic parliamentary system. And ancient Austria sup- 
plies the pattern instance the world’s history the doubly complicated 
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case polyglot parliamentary democracy split along national 
lines. partially undeveloped countries they often get the franchise 
without knowing what with it. They send Parliament dele- 
gates without cohesion, local celebrities, orators, and respected citizens, 
and are surprised the Government manages this jumble persons 
pleases. Nevertheless, all parliamentary histories none 
than the Austrian storms, fights over business procedure, ill-advised 
behaviour, and remarkable solutions desperate complications, for 
nowhere the world has the parliamentary system cope with more 
difficult tasks. 

The problems the Magyars make their actual minority into 
effective majority. the Hungarian national law 1868 all languages 
the Monarchy are equal before the law, but practice the law has 
continually suffered retrograde movement.” ‘The conversion place 
and personal names into Magyar officially insisted upon. Although the 
original law allowed decided resolution that the Commune 
records should kept non-Magyar language, yet such resolutions 
when passed are most commonly annulled the Government authorities, 
German books are forbidden, German newspapers were kept out 
various tricks when there was opportunity the very outbreak 
war. And not very difficult for the Germans put themselves into the 
mental attitude the ruling Magyars, because wherever they are power 
they are inclined think quite the same way. The avoidance de- 
mocracy brought about franchise devices, the partition into electoral 
districts and administrative mechanism, the morality which shall not 
here discuss, but only the facts. Prussia, too, similar things did and 
the Hungarian statistics report some tangible successes. 
Between 1900 and the percentage those who gave Magyar their 
mother tongue, who could not help its being assigned them, increased 
from 45°4 per cent. per cent. and the number those who were 
generally proficient the Magyar language increased from per cent. 
57°4 per cent. this continued for few more decades safe 
majority will created statistically, and later also reality. 

Such are the more striking the judgments which the author the 
Central Europe ideal passes its chief constituents, and says much for 
his courage that not disheartened, for his own showing his 
enemies are amiable comparison. 


Russians, with all their crudity nature, possess undeni- 
able charm which attracts half-civilized peoples them. find this 
magnetic power the Russian spirit, power hard for understand, 
all along our eastern frontier, amongst all the peoples intermediate 
between Finland and the Balkans, all whom waver their senti- 
ments whether they not prefer the unsystematized Russian 
his natural vigour the German, who for them quite too rational and 
precise. What have previously termed elasticity with the Russians 
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takes the form caprice, official despotism softened corruptibility 
and humours, very comprehensible populations who would govern 
just the same way once they had the command. Half the Russian 
corruption, nay quarter tenth it, would ruin our State, but the 
Russian organism can stand much, very much, the war shows. Even 
new revolutionary movements, should they appear, very possible, will 
indeed curb the Russian strength for moment, and will disturb the 
machinery government, but according all historical experience they 
will sense mean the end, for they too are keeping with the whole 
character. 

How differently the Englishman administers his world! requests 
long possible, instead commanding. His sea and colonial 
empire, scattered over all parts the earth, organized quite without 
system, just the history each world province and the chance process 
its acquisition has brought about. The English elasticity consists 
this: that what call principles, regards working methods, 
instructive, calm adaptability among its leading men, combined with 
unshakable self-confidence. 

“The American State works yet another way. the most non- 
military human organism that has ever [This was 1916.] 
The concept majority rule prevails everywhere matter course 
and justifies itself State machinery the whole, spite all the 
troublesome accessories which must taken with part the 
For with unconditional principle majority rule the formation 
majority becomes profitable business. But the American can live 
politically even with these methods his, for, have already said else- 
where, has the voyage across the ocean behind him, modern 
utilitarian, and wants above all neat transparent 


Such the cream this instructive and entertaining book, but not 
easy separate, for the whole rich information most nourishing for 
all students political geography. feel confident that his main 
thesis unsound, may demolish him with his own words but shall 
better equipped for the future mark well the subtlety under the 
frankness this very intelligent foe. 


REVIEWS 
ASIA 
Cathay and the Way Thither: Collection Notes 

Edited Colonel Sir Henry Yule. New edition Professor Henri 

Cordier. London: Hakluyt Society. 1913-16. Price (¢o members the 

Hakluyt Society) £3. 

Sir Henry Yule’s ‘Marco Polo’ was issued new edition Henri 
Cordier fourteen years ago. Much more recently similar reissue Cathay 
and the Way Thither’ the same editor was commenced (the first volume 
this was reviewed some time the Geographical Fournal), and now 
have the completion this famous ‘Collection Medizval Notices 
China’ its altered form. 

Professor Cordier considers superfluous praise work which has for 
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long been vade-mecum (‘the vade-mecum, his words) ,of all those 
engaged the study the Far East the Middle Ages. All who know 
this field, any degree, will agree with him accepting ‘Cathay’ 
indispensable guide students the exploration, history, 
geography, not only China and Central Asia, but often other ports 
the great continent. Yet may not superfluous for some 
reminded how much sound learning and true knowledge was lost the 
world Colonel how admirably was blended him the true scholar 
and the man the world how remarkable are the keenness and depth 
his insight and the sanity his judgment and how striking his superiority, 
these last respects, over most specialists. 

this edition notes have been freely added, and occasionally portions 
new material have been interpolated the text, substituted for the text 
the old form. the “Preliminary Essay” (vol. now entirely occupied 
this) new and most serviceable chapter Central Asia, and some 
additional “Supplemental Notes” have been added, founded recent 
researches, such those Aurel Stein, Chavannes, and Paul Pelliot. 
The beginning the chapter the Chinese Knowledge the Roman 
has been entirely recast. 

Cordier claims that the new information has increased the work from 
two volumes four, But may noticed passing that the new edition 
(in part least) larger type—thus the Preliminary Essay the old 
form had several lines more page and rather more line and that the 
new four volumes are decidedly smaller than the old two—roughly 1360 new 
pages answer the goo old. 

The new material, though sometimes, perhaps, might have been arranged 
better form (as the fresh opinions given, with rather confusing effect, upon 
the origin the name both refutation and confirmation 
Yule’s original suggestions), often most valuable. Thus the use Kiepert’s 
paper, Ueber Pegolotti’s Vorder-Asiatisches. Itinerar,” the Pegolotti 
section, and Cordier’s own work Odoric, throws new light upon both 
these important writings. The new chapter Central Asia, and the recasting 
the treatment the early Chinese knowledge the Roman Empire 
(drearily pedantic though the presentation the latter may the new 
form) are very welcome. And every part ‘Cathay’ most useful and sug- 
gestive additions are made the original material. 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


must add—what Professor Beazley could not very well say 
himself—that Professor Cordier’s treatment the work great English 
scholar has one singular defect virtually ignores the contributions the 
subject made since Yule’s time another English scholar. Professor 
Beazley has given, his well-known work The Dawn 
the fruits many years’ study all the ground covered explorers 
writers the body Yule’s ‘Cathay Odoric, John Monte Corvino, 
Andrew Perugia, John Cora, Pegolotti, Ibn Batuta, John de’ Marignolli 
yet only his work the last-named that Professor Cordier refers 
any way. The omission most conspicuous the matter Friar Odoric, 
whom Professor Beazley devoted more than forty pages his book, based 
the study twenty manuscripts different libraries Europe, followed 
minute examination his journey. The neglect his study Cosmas 
—apart from mere bibliographical reference—is also curious. Hakluyt was 
led the compilation the ‘Principal Voyages’ his experience during 
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five years France with Sir Edward Stafford that the enterprises the 
English are either ignominiously reported, exceedingly condemned and 
that found man have care recommend the world, the industrious 
labors, and painefull travels our countrey men.” therefore doubly 
unfortunate that work issued the Hakluyt Society should chargeable 
with neglect the Englishman most conspicuous recent years for 
his labours geography.—ED. 


Eden Vansittart, Gurkha Rifles, revised 
Major Nicolay, 1/4th Gurkha Rifles. Calcutta: Supt. Govt. printing, 
India. 25. 


Among the mentioned the last Presidential Address 
that which contains the highest mountain the world, which has yet 
been studied from long distance only. Nor the mountaineer alone 
that fuller knowledge Nipal object the greatest interest. The 
topography the State known only the vaguest outline its resources and 
the social life its inhabitants outside the capital are the foreigner little 
more than matters hearsay. The residence and even the visits Europeans 
are rigorously discouraged they were century ago. The author quotes 
local saying the effect that With the merchant comes the musket, and 
with the Bible comes the The main link between India and Nipal, 
officially, the purely military one the permission the latter for definite 
number the military classes recruited annually into the British Indian 
army, more. The value this contingent has been proved again and 
again. During their most recent appearance Europe, for instance, was 
the Gurkhas who won the first sight the Dardanelles from Chanak Bair. 
There are, however, Gurkhas and Gurkhas, and the object this work 
promote the selection the best material those who have not had the 
opportunities the author for ascertaining the necessary criteria. Acquaint- 
ance with the clan and family nomenclature seems required besides 
that the tribe, together with the names the localities which the best 
supply the Magar, Gurung, Khas, and Thakur blood restricted. The 
history the State has also studied, and the compilation from recognized 
authorities given the narrative portion the book will read with interest 
students geography and ethnology, well those for whom was 
more especially intended. 


AFRICA 


Maroc: Géographie, Histoire, Mise Valeur.— Victor Piquet. Paris: 
Armand Colin, and 464. 6/r. 


Victor Piquet, whose previous researches into the history Africa 
Minor and the work France Algeria and Tunisia gained for him 
deserved reputation for thoroughness and lucidity, has now written moderate 
compass clear, comprehensive and trustworthy account Morocco. The 
volume divided into three parts—geography, history, and administration and 
economics. The geographical section based mainly the labours 
Louis Gentil and deals adequately, for general purposes, with the main 
physical features the country. The history section, résumé known facts, 
purposely colourless describing political changes since the Anglo-French 
agreement 1904. includes ethnological notes, which Piquet rightly 
insists the importance remembering that Morocco the Berbers have 
been less influenced Islam than the other Barbary states. interest- 
ing note that, ethnographically, confines the term Moors” the 
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descendants the Moslems drawn from Spain, whom describes originating 
from mixture Berbers and Syrians, which must added considerable 
strains Spanish and Arab blood. 

The account the administrative machinery, both before and after the 
establishment the French Protectorate, and the economic resources 
Morocco occupies half the book and full useful information. the close 
his work Piquet returns the question the races Morocco. His 
hope for the future lies the Berbers, that fine race white ourselves 
and very often blonds with blue eyes,” with characteristics which draw very 
near “to the type the French peasant.” The object France, says, 
should avoid the further Arabization this race that large part 
the country which Arab civilization has scarcely reached. French civilization 
should planted before, owing the pacification, Arab influence has time 
spread. The development Berber civilization proper would seem pre- 
ferable course this perhaps what Piquet means. the four maps given 
one shows the division Morocco according race. this map pure Arab 
tribes are shown occupying only small and scattered tracts, while the non- 
Arabic-speaking Berbers, including those the Spanish zone, hold more than 
half the country. The book also contains number bibliographies. 


AMERICA 


The American Indians North Miner. Cambridge Uni- 


this age small cheap books almost every conceivable topic, 
presumably the aim those devoted science interest their readers 
subjects which would not otherwise claim their attention. may doubted 
whether many these volumes, owing their short and sketchy nature, pro- 
duce lasting effect those who have previous knowledge the subjects 
which they treat. They suffer from the inherent weakness all extreme con- 
densation—the impossibility laying adequate foundation the form 
preliminary information the general reader does not possess. This little book 
suffers some extent from this defect. Nevertheless the author has made good 
use the limited space his disposal, and may hoped his efforts will 
encourage his readers carry their studies further. has this his favour, 
that ethnology, including the geographical distribution races, more likely 
gain attention than any other phase anthropological science, view 
the wider and improved study Geography characteristic recent years. 

After explaining the different opinions regarding the origin the native 
American population, and the remarkable number their linguistic stocks, 
chapter entitled Indian Sociology gives brief account the social organiza- 
tion and general mode life the Indian tribes. The two succeeding 
chapters, forming the bulk the book, illustrate detail these subjects 
describing certain tribes selected from the Plains Indians and from those the 
south-west. the former the tribes selected are the Cheyenne, Iowa, and 
Pawnee. The latter are divided into Pueblo and Non-Pueblo peoples, and the 
sketch given these tribes the best and most interesting part the work. 
The author here, like all scholars who have devoted attention the Indians 
North America, evidently thoroughly interested and sympathetic. The Zuni 
and Hopi tribes with their houses, status women, religion, mythology, and 
social organization, their arts weaving, basketry and pottery, cannot fail 
interest everyone. the Non-Pueblo tribes the Apache and Navaho, 
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Athabaskan stock, and the Mohave Yuman stock, are described some 
length, and give opportunity illustrating the various phases Indian life. 
Here the author has made admirable use his limited space. short last 
chapter dealing with Indian Mythology suffers much from its brevity. the 
author’s opinion, North-West America and North-East Asia form practically 
one group regards mythologies, and this the only clear relationship shown 
thus far with the outside world. Moreover, the influence passed from America 
Asia. This last statement raises interesting problem, considering that 
all probability North America was originally peopled from Northern Asia. 

The volume illustrated with frontispiece Indian chief, and small 
map showing the distribution the chief linguistic stocks. This would have 
been still more useful had the habitats the tribes described been inserted. 
the end considerable Bibliography, but curious note the absence 
true, publications containing records the work these investigators, 
but the general reader, and even the student, requires guidance refer 
with profit the large and bulky reports, bulletins, etc., which they are 
hidden. More references early travels would have been useful, and the very 
valuable and authoritative account the Indian population the United States 
and Alaska issued the Bureau Census 1915 might well have been men- 
tioned. 


GENERAL 

Vespucci Reprints, Texts, and Studies. 
University Press. 1916. Pp. 36, 72, 18, 170, and 188. Price (II. and V.) 
35. each (1V.) net; (VI. and VII.) net each. 


question concerning the early voyages America presents many 
difficulties that the career the Florentine navigator Vespucci, and 
particularly the degree credibility attached his own narratives. 
Without professing attempt solution these problems, the present series 
will valuable aid students providing them least with the material 
needed for fuller research the subject. Its @étre the gift Prince- 
ton University Library eight tracts relating Vespucci, for view their 
rarity has been decided issue the more important both facsimile and 
translation, with such other documents may seem desirable add. Not 
the least its merits are the unpretentious form and moderate price which 
the volumes are issued, practically the whole the original material being thus 
made widely accessible—in some cases for the first time. 

the five items far received this country three are photographic 
facsimiles, namely :—No. The letter describing the four voyages, written 
1504 and addressed Magnificent Lord” the Gonfaloniere Piero Soderini 
Florence No. VI.: The second (Milan) issue (1508) the rare Italian 
collection Fracan (or Fracanzio) Montalboddo, containing account 
the same No. VII.: The French edition this collection (1515), 
entitled ‘Sensuyt Nouveau Monde.’ additions are made these, 
either the way introductions bibliographical critical notes. The two 
other volumes are The Soderini letter, translated, with introduction 
and notes, Prof. Northup, Toronto University No. V.: Transla- 
tion (also Prof. Northup) the letter Lorenzo Pietro Medici, entitled 


This differs principally from the Vicenza issue 1507 (of which the Society’s library 
possesses copy with title facsimile) the substitution pictorial title-page for the 
elaborate scroll which the title was originally printed. 
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‘Mundus Novus,’ printed Vienna 1504. The latter translation only, 
whilst the former embodies amount careful research and critical study 
the text which makes perhaps the most valuable volume the series. 
this our attention may therefore now confined. 

For solution the problems above referred obviously the first 
importance obtain reconstruction the letter came from 
hand, and this just what has hitherto been wanting. The letter has been 
reprinted many times, both facsimile and translation, but always from the 
one original—the Italian printed version (probably) 1505 soon after. 
This doubt comes nearest the original letter, but, the present editor 
shows, certainly far from accurate, and most important collate 
minutely and critically with the other versions—the Italian MS. the Mag- 
liabechiana Library Florence and the Latin version published Wald- 
seemiiller his Cosmographiz Introductio’ 1507, which have been more 
less neglected commentators. This collation has been carried out Prof. 
Northup, who with great acumen traces the genealogy the three editions, 
showing conclusively that the printed Italian version was not the common 
source, but that the other two derived from earlier now 
unknown edition. They may therefore give valuable aid reconstituting the 
original text, least far concerns its sense, though not its actual 
language. Such reconstitution can best attained translation, and that 
now supplied may confidently regarded the most satisfactory that 
have yet had, and the best basis for the study the historical points 
issue—a study which Prof. Northup leaves others. the course his 
examination considers the question whether the many hispanicisms may not 
point original version (from Vespucci’s own hand) rather than 
the use him barbarous jargon which neither Spanish nor good 
Italian, and certainly makes out extremely strong case for believing that 
such really existed. The language analyzed with minute care, 
shown that many indications point translation from Spanish Italian 
unintelligent scribe who used Italian forms where such existed 
(even regardless meaning), retaining the Spanish words where such Italian 
cognates were wanting. far touches the question all, Prof. 
Northup seems think more highly the credibility Vespucci than many 
commentators. 

proposed issue facsimiles both the other versions the Soderini 
letter,* and also all the versions the ‘Mundus Novus’ letter that can 
obtained for the purpose, with critical study Mr. will 
interesting compare this writer’s conclusions with those Dr. Triiben- 
bach which accompanied the facsimile édition the rare folio version, published 


Dictionary Sea Ansted. Glasgow: James Brown Son. 
Many Cuts and Diagrams. 


This handy little volume just what claimed for the preface—a help 
beginners, rather than classic for “old hands.” based such well- 
known works Falconer’s, Admiral Smyth’s, and Brande’s dictionaries, which 


The Latin version Waldseemiiller already available the facsimile edition 
the Introductio’ brought out Heitz Strassburg (and also the 
United States) may noted that letter was also issued inde- 
pendently Waldseemiiller his colleagues, copies this part the volume exist 
(one the Royal Society’s Library) with Sig. the first page. this Prof. 
Northup does not seem aware. 
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their day have helped pass successive generations the language 
the shipman who knew not steam, and whom the mention iron 
material for shipbuilding was horror. expected, perhaps, that the 
young yachtsman will vara avis for some years after the war both and 
the amateur boat-sailer will well not only carry Ansted’s Dictionary afloat 
with them their summer cruises, but keep copy their bookshelves 
home help beguile the winter evenings. will found attractive well 
useful reading. The present issue appears reprint the 
original (1898) edition, and might advantageously have been subjected revi- 
sion. Several useless terms could have been omitted without loss, make 
room for such relevant words felucca, shallop, dory, coper, and the 
while the pages the Mirror’ would have afforded the 
editor mine information, both quaint and practical, which does not seem 
have tapped. The illustrations this book are one its good features. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA 
Bridge and Railway Connection between India and Ceylon. 


EARLY the railway connection between India and Ceylon was mate- 
rially improved the completion the undertaking whereby the lines 
either side were extended, viaduct across the Pambam Channel and 
the utilization the islands Rameswaram and Manar, leave only the 
interval between those two islands—Adam’s Bridge proper—to crossed 
means ferry steamers (see vol. 43, p.693). The question com- 
pleting the railway connection across this interval—long regarded possible 
though not immediately feasible—has once more been raised through paper 
Mr. Waring read January last before the Institution Civil Engineers, 
reprint which from the Proceedings that body has been 
kindly sent the author. Mr. Waring, who engineer the Ceylon 
railways made examination the site and submitted report the Ceylon 
Government 1895, pays special attention the physical features the 
locality—both the sandbanks which form partial natural bridge across the 
channel and the currents prevailing therein, which must have important 
bearing the feasibility such connection contemplated. believes 
that though the individual banks are constantly changing their form, the 
general line the barrier permanent. The currents are due almost entirely 
the influence the north-east and south-west monsoons, which turn tend 
pile the waters Palk Strait and the Gulf Manar, causing differ- 
ence level; the effect tide hardly appreciable, the maximum variation 
being only about feet. The scheme advocated Mr. Waring one for 
series embankments alternating with bridges across the deeper channels, 
each the two forms connection running total length some 
miles. lays stress the need keeping open all the existing channels 
avoid increased scour the currents, both here and the Pambam passage— 
the sole waterway for shipping using the strait—which spanned the 
viaduct and moving bridge the existing railway. Other engineers—espe- 
cially the late Mr. Lewis, who was killed 1915 Gallipoli—advocate 
embankment along the whole length Adam’s Bridge, main- 
taining that there reason fear increased scour, but that such 
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embankment would assist natural process silting, which some hold 
already making itself felt. lengthy but interesting discussion followed the 
paper, showing wide divergencies opinion the part those who joined 
it, and emphasizing the need more accurate survey the site before any 
definite conclusion can clear that case where vast 
natural forces may affect the issue great care will necessary consider all 
possible ways which such forces may act. Thus though the normal con- 
ditions currents and water-levels may create difficulties, the effects 
exceptional storms (as was pointed out more than one speaker) may 
much more dangerous. The possible unforeseen effects tampering with 
the natural conditions must kept view, and some stress was laid 
the need preserving the natural channels intact far possible. 
was also held that though the general shallowness the water causes the 
waves break too far from the barrier have prejudicial effect, possible 
raising the level the continuous embankment favoured majority 
the speakers might bring them nearer. The question whether such connec- 
tion really needed, which had been left one side the paper, was raised 
during the discussion, and his reply Mr. Waring gave reasons for holding 
that the economic results bringing India into connection with the important 
imperial harbour Colombo would most valuable and far-reaching. 
somewhat singular that though American correspondent instanced the case 
the causeway connecting Galveston Island with the mainland, mention 
was made the partial bridging the Florida Channel—a still more 
grandiose achievement which would seem present some close analogies with 
that now under discussion (see vol. 39, 400). 


AFRICA 
The Climate Derna. 

Derna, port the north coast Africa, some 200 miles east Bengazi, 
may said enjoy warm equable elimate without the extremes heat 
commonly met with the interior portions North Africa, Ghadames 
for example (see vol. 49, 310). Little known the climatic con- 
ditions the basis instrumental observation but since the Italian occu- 
pation Tripoli some attempt has been made instal system continuous 
observations, and the results for the years 1913 are utilized Prof. 
Eredia recent paper the climate Derna printed the 
Informazioni, Anno IV., 7-8-9. The mean temperature the three 
years 20° (68° F.), value close agreement with the known mean 
annual temperature Bengazi, 20°3° C., and Tripoli, C., and also with 
the value calculated Laval, who visited Derna during 1859. The 
month with the highest mean August, F.), high figure very 
much the same order obtains throughout the lowlands Italy, while 
that with the lowest January, (57°3° F.), value which, any 
way representative long period years, indicates winter fully 10° 
warmer than that Rome. The absolute maximum F.) 
occurred July, and the minimum F.) February. The aver- 
age annual rainfall the triennial record amounts more than 201°6 mm. 
inches) distributed over days. This rainfall the true Mediter- 
ranean winter type, being practically confined the four months November 
February. May and June the contrary the quantity which falls 
trifling, and July and August The heaviest rainfall recorded for the 
two days November and December 1913, when inches fell. There 
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notable absence and the winter rains, being 
light intensity and several hours’ duration, far towards replenishing 
the numerous springs (sorgive) which give the locality its oasis-like fertility. 
The prevalent direction the wind north-west the balance the year, 
but December and January south-west. The hot winds known 
ghibli prevail September, but strong northerly winds often 
raise heavy seas the bay during the winter months and make the approach 
vessels impossible. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Explorations Central Australia. 


One the latest issues the the Northern Territory (ot 
Australia) received this country (No. 20, December 1916) concerned with 
explorations Central Australia carried out Mr. Day with view 
testing the suitability some the vast unoccupied areas the territory for 
settlement and agricultural pastoral development. Mr. Day, late Chief 
Surveyor the Northern Territory, made two expeditions with camels for 
this purpose, starting from the head the railway line Oodnadatta—the 
first between April and September 1915, and the second between May and 
October 1916. The first, which covered over 4000 miles routes, had 
with the country the east the second (covering over 3000 miles) with that 
the west the overland telegraph line between 21° and 26° lat., and 
between 131° and 138° long. Within these limits much the country 
still unmapped, and even the mapped portions comparatively little yet 
occupied pastoralists, although various previous travellers have spoken 
enthusiastically the fine climate and the suitability large tracts for stock- 
raising, and especially for cattle and horses. The present report gives minute 
descriptions the types country met with the various routes, and 
accompanied map the scale miles the inch, which the vary- 
ing types country are also laid down. The descriptions this map are 
written single lines crossing the routes right angles, and extending for 
long distances either side they thus give somewhat the impression 
series narrow parallel belts the various types, though such impression 
would doubt erroneous, the descriptions really applying the country 
the immediate neighbourhood the routes, which may may not continue 
similar for long distances Following this description there 
general summary impressions regarding the possibilities this area, 
which the writer’s views are distinctly sanguine. present the extent 
settlement but small, and even the MacDonnell ranges, which are taken 
sample the best country the whole tract, only 10,000 square miles out 
14,000 are held under lease grazing licence, while 4000 square miles are 
still unoccupied. Defects the present conditions settlement, and the 
measures necessary for closer settlement and heavier stocking, are pointed out, 
among the latter being the provision boring plant and the construction 
dams for water-storage. Sheep are present raised small numbers only, 
and there are difficulties the way extension the industry but the 
ranges are eminently suited for and the establishment 
Government horse-station strongly urged. The great obstacle progress 
the isolation the whole region through lack communications, and the 
extension the railway from Oodadnatta the MacDonnells recommended. 
Besides pastoral industries, mining may open possibilities for the future. 
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GENERAL 
The International Geodetic Association. 


The July number the contained letter from Prof. 
Sande Bakhuyzen explaining the present position the Association, whose con- 
vention expired December 1915, the majority the belligerent states 
having refused continue their support under the existing convention, The 
death General Bassot, the President, Dr. Backlund, the Vice-President, 
and Prof. Helmert, Director the Central Bureau, has left Prof. Bakhuyzen 
the sole survivor the Committee. had, however, December 1915, 
appealed the members the Permanent Commission the Association 
the neutral States Europe and the United States, and had obtained 
from them sufficient support keep the Association alive until date two 
years after the conclusion peace. Raoul Gautier Geneva has been 
elected President, and General Madsen Copenhagen Vice-President. Prof. 
Bakhuyzen retains the office Secretary. thinks that “the work the 
Association can continued reduced scale without any prejudice what 
should decided afterwards, and soon possible, when peace has returned, 
General Conference can held, which the delegates the Governments 
which formerly belonged the Association will convened.” will seem 
geodesists the Allied Powers that this attempt maintain the life the 
International Geodetic Association doomed failure, since many are 
resolved that under circumstances the future can possible have 
scientific relations with Potsdam dealings with any representatives the 
Central Powers. Prof. Helmert, for many years the Director the Central 
Bureau and the recognized authority all questions theoretical geodesy, 
was great amiability with whom many British geodesists the past 
were cordial terms. They cannot sorry that has been spared the 
personal pain discovering after the war how completely his country has 
destroyed the possibility any such relations the future. 


Meetings for the Discussion Geophysical Subjects. 


The various branches science which deal with the physical, metrical, and 
dynamical properties the Earth are many ways closely inter-related, both 
their theoretical and observational sides. has too long been the case, 
however, that workers each branch have pursued their investigations without 
being able maintain adequate touch with what being done the other 
sections the science. This has largely been due the lack common 
meeting-ground which investigators, and others who take interest the 
subject, may read and discuss papers and reports, and other ways contribute 
the common advancement our knowledge the Earth. order 
remove this drawback the British Association has recently appointed Com- 
mittee arrange meetings the coming year for the discussion Geophysical 
subjects, and also co-operate with existing Committees making recom- 
mendations for the promotion the study such subjects the British 
Empire. The first meeting will take place Wednesday, November 7th, 
the rooms the Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington House, 
and will presided over the Chairman the Committee, Sir Frank 
Dyson, Astronomer Royal, who will make brief statement concerning the 


objects and future programme the meetings. Further information may 
obtained from the Secretary R.G.S. 
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Errata. 

Mr. Baddeley’s paper the Ricci map, October 261, line 
24: for 1699 read 1599; last line: for Fan-chang read Nan-chang 262, 
notes, lines from bottom: continent west. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Berlin and its Region. 


review (Geogr. Four., October 1917) little article mine 
Berlin and its Region, Mr. Chisholm asks some questions which think 
would well reply. deprecates generalizations, and agree with 
him far more than seems think, for cannot see that the paragraph 
which objects should construed into generalization. seemed 
that, one often hears the Lands the East think the 
context showed that was used broadly for the wandering), 
spoken merely disturbing, destroying influence the world, was 
worth while make passing reference their contributions religion. 
The thought generalizing about features religion the exclusive 
products particular physical environments was far from mind. hope 
geographers will always avoid such generalizations. Another point raised 
concerns suggestion made the effect that Teutonic warrior-aristocracy 
has usually been poor assimilative capacity. The paper was written some 
years ago, and now were writing should risk the charge pedantry 
and say Nordic” instead “Teutonic.” that connotation the sug- 
gestion based upon careful observation, and means hasty gene- 
ralization aimed the German people general. There good deal 
evidence show that this physical type tends remain apart mixed 
population, and disappear cannot find, create, the conditions seems 
need. also curious, this connection, that certain race-mixtures, 
probably not all, the Nordic type seems behave Mendelian recessive 
thus stands, under human conditions, danger disappearing save 

For the rest has least helped understand Berlin have thought 
the centre the plain rather than city the Fall Line, and, 
the other hand, think possible make out good case for including 
Magdeburg the latter category with the reserve indicated. That did not 
add another map illustrate the detailed relations Berlin which 
tioned the text matter for apology. 

FLEURE. 

October 1917. 


The Cave Dwellers the High Atlas. 


Rarely have read with more pleasure any paper the Geographical 
Fournal than that the August number the High Atlas, the gallant 
Cameron Captain Douglas. It’s pity that amongst the speakers 
taking part the subsequent discussion was none cognate experience. 
own very limited—mainly the French Oran and Algeria—but noted there 
and from inquiry learned the many Berbers the Atlas European com- 
plexion. Captain Douglas speaks them (p. 101) cave dwellers and fleet 
mountaineers—also descendants the Nestorians. not aware that 
Northern Africa ever had any followers Nestorius, although Marco Polo 
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found their churches throughout his Eastern travels, even China. But 
Morocco and North Africa generally were peopled largely schismatics— 
Donatists, Arians, who spent most their time persecuting their brother 
Christians until the Mohammedans compelled them behave better. 

Captain Douglas will, hope, follow his Morocco work study 
ethnology that whole range and guess not very bad will, think, 
find that the Baltic Prussians mixed with many Huns (under Genseric) con- 
quered North Africa about the middle the fifth century A.D. His vandal rule 
ended the débacle his whole military force the hands Belisarius. 
Perhaps these fair-haired folk—Prussians, Sarbs, Sarmats, Slavs, Vandals took 
tothe mountains and caves and furnished material for the legends current even 
our day. 

Genseric 1500 years ago conducted himself North Africa much 
William Belgium, and sacked Rome just methodically his 
descendants plundered the cities Northern France 1914. 
crowned himself emperor the world, and his grandson became fugitive 
the Atlas Mountains. Such real life and history that keeps repeating itself. 


POULTNEY 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE: ADDITIONS 
THE LIBRARY. Edward Heawood, Librarian, R.G.S. 


For list abbreviations see number. 


EUROPE 
Austria—Bohemia. 33-47, 161-47. Masaryk. 


Bohemia and the European crisis. Thomas Masaryk. The future status 
Bohemia. the same. 


Austria—Dalmatia. Ser. V., (1917) 270-282. 
Dalmazia gli slavi del sud. Orazzio 

Austria—Geomorphology. Ges. Berlin (1916) 573-602, 645-675. 
Die morphologische Entwicklung der Gebirge Isonzo- und oberen Savegebiet. 


Eine Studie zur Geschichte der adriatischen Wasserscheide. Von Franz Kossmat. 
Map. 


Pedrazzi. 


Austria—Prague. (1917) 656-677. Rudolphi. 
Lage, Entwicklung and Bedeutung von Prag. Von Hans Rudolphi. 

Austria—Trieste. Ser. 128-156. Gribaudi. 
porto Trieste sua funzione economica. Piero Gribaudi. 

Baltic—Political. New Europe (1917): 363-368. Hearnshaw. 
The problem the Baltic. Hearnshaw, 

Belgium—Political. New Europe 9-16. Maes. 
Belgium and the problem the Scheldt. Pierre Maes. 

Bulgaria—Travel. Ges. Berlin 1-20. Oestreich. 


Reise Bulgarien 1916. Ein Reisebericht von Prof. Dr. Karl Oestreich, ///ustra- 
‘tions. 


Eastern Europe. Ges. Berlin 45-61, Penck. 
Die Ukraina. Von Albrecht Penck. 


The passing the great race. Madison Grant. Maps. 
See note vol. 49, 233 (cf. also Reviews September number, 222). 
Europe—Political. Scottish Mag. (1917): Mackinder. 
Some geographical aspects International reconstruction. Mackinder. 
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houille blanche dans les Alpes Raoul Blanchard. 
and Map. 

See notice the Monthly Record, August, 
France—Aude—Anthropogeography. (1917): 175-188. Reverdy. 

Par Georges Reverdy. 
France—Brittany—Coast. Porte. 
Modifications sud Bretagne entre Penmarc’h Loire. Florian 
Porte. 
See Monthly Record, September, 228. 

Germany—Berlin. Fleure. 
Sociological Society. Cities Committee. Berlin and its region. Fleure. 
London, 1916. Size 64, pp. 15. 

study the effect geographical factors (see review October number, 289). 


(1916): 593-611, 678-693. Frech. 
Deutschlands bergwirtschaftlich-geographische Lage. Von Fritz Frech. 
Ges. Berlin (1916): Gradmann. 


Von Robert Gradmann. 
_Traces the development certain towns Southern Germany, object lesson 
Siedlungsgeographie (see October number, 297). 


Greece—Salonica. New Europe (1917) 394-400. 
The importance Salonica. Rubicon. 


Askja, volcano the interior Iceland. S.C. Russell. //ustrations and 
Sketch-map. 
Italy—Geographical Education. Giannitrapani. 
della geografia, considerazioni proposte del Prof. Luigi Gian- 

Italy—Lombardy. Ser. V., 9-26, 157-172. Vanni. 
Valganna. Appunti morfologia. Manfredo Vanni. and 

Italy—Tuscany—Population. pp. 260. Dainelli. 
Studi sopra distribuzione della popolazione. II. distribuzione della popolazione 
Toscana. Giotto Dainelli. and Maps. 

Poland—Dunes. Ges. Berlin 477-483. 

zur polnischen Landeskunde. Zur Frage der polnischen 
deutschen Binnendiinen. Von Erich Wunderlich. 

Poland—Political. 

The resurrection Poland. Poland for the Poles. London: George Allen 
Unwin, Ltd., 1916. Size pp. 3d. 

Ges. Berlin (1916) 543-552, 688-711. Brandt. 
Landschaftsbilder aus Polen. Auf Grund von Exkursionen des Stellungs- 
krieges von Brandt. Das polnische untere Weichseltal. and 


Rumania—Political. New Europe (1917): 387-394. lorga. 
Roumania and the West. 

Serbia—Geomorphology. Ges. Berlin (1917): 21-29. Krebs. 
Serbische Landschaftstypen. Von Norbert 

Serbia—Novibazar. Ges. Berlin 49-60. Kossmat. 


Gebirgsbau und Landschaft Umkreis von Novipazar Von Franz 
Kossmat. 
Spain—Geomorphology. Navarro and 
Datos topoldgicos del Cuaternario Castilla Nueva. Por Fernandez Navarro 
Gémez Llarena. (Trabajos del Museo Nacional Ciencias Naturales. 
Serie 18.) Madrid, 1916. Size pp. 26. 
There are some striking views illustrating erosion phenomena recent formations. 
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Spain—Regional Geography. (Madrid) 352-384. Merino. 


Peninsula Regionalismo. Por Abelorde Merino. 


Glacier. (1917) 430-431. Bonney. 
Changes the Rhone Glacier. Bonney. ///ustrations. 

Ges. Berlin (1917): 30-49. Penck. 
Bau und der Dardanellenlandschaft. Walter Penck. 

United Kingdom—Economic. Rev. (1917) 28-52. Wallis. 


Central England during the nineteenth century the break-down industrial isola- 
tion. Wallis. and Maps. 
United Kingdom—Peak District. Scottish Mag. (1917): 
Western Europe—Boundaries. 106-111. Holdich. 
New political boundaries Alsace-Lorraine. Sir Thomas Holdich. 


ASIA 

Asia—Tatars. Scottish Mag. 209-226. Dingelstedt. 
Tatar tribes. Dingelstedt. 

Asia—Travel. Scottish Mag. (1916) (1917) passim. Yate. 
Travel Memories. Lieut.-Colonel Yate. 

India—Political. Bhownaggree. 


The verdict India. Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree. London: Hodder 
Stoughton, 1916. Size pp. 


answer German accusations failure the part Great Britain her 
dealings with India. 

Exploration the northern Japanese Alps. Walter Weston. 
and Map. 

Japan—Mount Fuji-San. (1916): 260-272. Weston. 
Annals Fuji-San: Appendix. Walter Weston. 

the li*erary history the great mountain. 

Japan—Population. Rev. 368-372. Jefferson. 
The distribution people Japan-in Mark Jefferson. 

Malay Archipelago—Java—Rainfall. Scottish Mag. (1917): 108-119. Wallis. 
The rainfall Java. Wallis. Sketch-map and 

See note the July number, 72. 

Russia—Caucasus. Mag. (1917) 193-208. Raeburn. 
The Central Caucasus: present conditions and probable future development. 
Harold Raeburn. and Sketch-map. 

South-West Asia—Commercial. G.Z. (1916): 649-656. Hennig. 
Der verkehrsgeographische Wert des Suez- und des Bagdad-Weges. Von Richard 
Hennig. 

Turkey—Frontiers. Rev., N.S. 605 784-794. Holdich. 
The future frontiers Turkey. Sir Thomas Holdich. 

Western and Political. ¥.2.S. Arts (1917): 191-205. Holdich. 
Between the Tigris and the Indus. The Ben-i-Israel. Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdich. 

inquiry into the origin the Durani Afghans leads discussion the 

historical and geographical conditions Western Asia and its probable future 

highway between East and West. 


AFRICA 
Abyssinia—Historical. Beccari. 


Rerum scriptores occidentales inediti XVI. XIX., 
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curante Beccari. Vol. 15. Index Analyticus Totius Operis. Rome: 
Luigi, 1917. Size 7}, pp. 372. Price 21s. 
This index much adds the usefulness this important collection documents, 
now complete. 


Egypt—Historical. Scottish Mag. (1917): 25-31. Kermack. 
Some geographical notes ancient Egypt. Kermack. 


pilgrimage north-eastern Africa, with studies desert conditions. 
William Herbert Hobbs. and Sketch-map. 


German East Ges. Berlin (1916): 505-543. Frey. 

zur Landeskunde Deutsch-Ostafrikas. Frey. 

review recent researches and publications German East Africa. 

Morocco—Economic. Com. Paris, Mensuel (1916) 313-346. Fourgows. 

L’avenir économique Maroc. Fourgows. and Map. 
Morocco—Political. Ann, 42-58. Bernard. 

France Maroc. Par Augustin Bernard. 

Traces the course the French occupation from 1907 onwards. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada—Labrador—Eskimo. Hawkes. 

The Labrador Eskimo. Hawkes. 
detailed account the life and culture the Eskimo, illustrated many plates. 
Mexico and United States. 16-27. 
The frontier region Mexico, Maps and 
United States—Florida—Population. (1916): 361-367. Harper. 
The population Florida regional tomposition and growth influenced soil, 
climate, and mineral discoveries. Roland Harper. 


United Rev. (1916): Morris. 
Along the Maine coast. Morris. 
United States—Maine—Population. Rev. (1916): Packard. 


The decrease population along the Maine coast. Leonard Packard. 
and Illustrations. 


These two papers are noticed vol. 49, 385. 
United States—New Rev. 222-240. Brooks. 
New England Snowfall. Charles Brooks. 
See note the Monthly Record, August, 153. 


United States—Ohio. Philadelphia (1917): 19-42. Haas. 
The influences glaciation Ohio, William Haas. 
United States—Pennsylvania—Transport. Parkins. 


B.G.S. Philadelphia (1916) 92-114, 148, (1917): 1-18. 
The development transportation Pennsylvania. Parkins. and 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentine—La Boman. 
Los Sauces. Una fortaleza los antiguos Diaguitas departa- 
ments Sanagasta, provincia Rioja Argentina). Por Eric 
Boman. (From II.) Buenos Aires, 1916. Size 6}, pp. 136-145. 
and 

pioneer Amazonia: the narrative journey from Manaos Georgetown. 
William Curtis Farabee. and Map. 


Some account the journey was given vol. 44, 
Some effects environment the Fuegian tribes. Charles Wellington Furlong. 
and Maps. 
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Tierra del Fuego—Ethnology. Rev. 169-187. Furlong. 
Tribal distribution and settlements the Fuegians, comprising nomenclature, ety- 
mology, philology, and populations. Charles Wellington Furlong. Maps and 

The date Oviedo’s map the Maracaibo region. Rudolph Schuller. 
simile map. See note the September number, 231. 


[Up the Orinoco to] the land the Maquiritares. Leo 
and Sketch-map. 


Account research expedition across Venezuela the Upper Orinoco basin, pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs, 


AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Maori voyagers and their vessels How the Maori explored the Pacific Ocean, and 
laid down the sea roads for all time. Elsdon Best. 

New New Zealand (1916): 426-434. Downes. 
New light the period the extinction the Moa. Downes. 

The writer thinks that this giant bird was coexistent with the Maoris, but was exter- 
minated them not very long after their arrival. 

New Zealand—River-valleys. Speight. 

and New Zealand (1916): 137-144. 
The orientation the river-valleys Canterbury. Speight. 

New Zealand—Tarawera Mountains. Aston. 

The vegetation the Tarawera Mountains, New Zealand. Aston. 
With special reference the re-population plants since the eruption 1886. 


POLAR REGIONS 

Antarctic—Petrography. Bodman. 
Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der schwedischen Siidpolar-Expedition 1901-1903. 
Band III. Lief. Studien iiber einige Antarktische Gesteine 
mit einem Anhang: einige Tiefengesteine der Siidamerikanischen und der Antark- 
tischen Anden chemisch und petrographisch mit einander Von 
Bodman. Stockholm, 1916. Size 84, pp. 100. 

Antarctic—Weddell Sea. Scottish Mag. (1917): 241-258. Bruce. 
The Weddell Sea historical retrospect. Bruce. 
See note the Monthly Record, August, 154. 

Greenland—Ethnology. 1-35. Thalbitzer. 
Hos Ostgronlaenderne sydfjorde, Kap Farvel, sommeren 
William 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Das Messen auf geographischen Karten. Von Wedemeyer. 

Survey—Position-finding. Holt. 
manual Field Astronomy. Andrew Holt. Ist edit. New York: 


John Wiley Sons (London: Chapman Hall), 1917. Size pp. and 
128. and Diagrams. 6s. net. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


tions. 
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Geomorphology—Desert and Steppe. Gradmann. 
G.Z, (1916): 417-441, 489-509. 
Wiiste and Steppe. Von Robert 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Anthropogeography. Ann. (1917) 161-174. Fleure. 
Régions Par Fleure. 
suggestive paper the classification regions the basis their general effect 
human life within 
Cities. Riv. (1916): Marinelli. 
Dei tipi economici dei centri abitati proposito alcune citta Italiane Americane. 
Olinto 


L’évolution des cités, propos d’ouvrages récents. Schrader. 
Economic—Cotton. Arts 109-131. Todd. 
The world’s cotton supply and India’s share it. John Aiton Todd. 
Economic—Transport. (1916): 73-78, 112-116. Moulton. 
Economic aspects inland water transportation. Moulton. 
Economic—The Tropics. Enock. 


The Tropics. Their resources, people, and future Enock. London: 
Grant Richards, 1915. Size 54, pp. xxiv. and 466. and 
Price net. 


See review the May number, 380. 
Historical. Bryce. 


The Holy Roman Empire. James Bryce. New London: Macmillan 
Co., 1915. Size pp. Ix. and 570. Maps. 6d. 


Historical—Pope’s Bull Demarcation. Vander Linden. 
Alexander VI. and the demarcations the maritime and colonial domains Spain 
and Portugal, 1493-1494. Vander Linden. [Reprinted from the American 
Historical Review, vol. 22, No. Oct. 1916. Size 10} pp. 20. 


See notice the Monthly Record, July, 75. 


Subsidios para historia cartografia portugueza nos seculos xvii. xviii. 
Por Ernesto Vasconcellos. 


See note the May number, 387. 


History Geography. Scottish Mag. (1917) 49-65. Gregory. 
Nationality. (Novara) 426-431. Della Valle. 


nova concezione della Guido della Valle. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Albuquerque. B.S.G. Lisboa (1916): 5-87. Gomes. 
Afonso d’Albuquerque. Por Benedito Gomes. 


GENERAL 


Geodesy and Geography. (1916): 342-353. Bowie. 
The contributions geodesy geography. William Bowie. and 
Map. 

Near East—Political. Rev. 226 (1916): 411-432. Hyamson, 
Egypt and Palestine. Albert Hyamson, 
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NEW MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHS: ADDITIONS 
THE MAP ROOM. Reeves, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE 
British Philip Son. 
Philip’s ABC Pocket Atlas Guide London with new Postal Areas. Eighth 
revised edition. Size inches. London: George Philip Son, Ltd., [1917]. 
Presented the Publishers. 

useful little pocket atlas, containing altogether twenty-five plates maps, among 
which plan London the scale inches mile, showing the new postal 
subdivisions There also list interesting places and alphabetical 
index. 


Carpathians. Martonne. 
Physiographic map the Carpathians. Emmuel Martonne. Scale 2,500,000 
graphical Review, vol. New York: The American Geographical 
Society New York, the American Geographical Society New 
York. 

This map accompanies the important paper the author the 
Review for June 1917. shows clearly different symbols and line-shadings brown 
the characteristic structure and formation the various areas the Carpathians, and 
contains much interesting and detailed information the subject. 


France. Service Géographique Paris. 
miles). Sheets: bis, Mainz; 19, Karlsruhe. 1914. Size inches. 
Paris Service Géographique 

Indicates relief shading and contours brown 20-metre intervals. 
oversight the interval not stated the sheets, neither are the contours numbered, 
decidedly difficult make Forests and woods are green, roads red, 
and railways and paths red. 


France. Stanford, Ltd. 
Stanford’s War Maps: No, 21, map the Battle Front, Méziéres, Sedan, Mont- 
médy, Longwy No. 22, map the Battle Front, Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Aves- 
nes. Scale 126,720 7°89/M inch stat. miles), Size inches, 
London: Edward Stanford, Ltd, 1917. Price Presented the Publishers. 


Two additions this series useful war maps the Western Front. Relief 
shown tints reddish-brown, increasing density with the altitude, and changing 
the 125, 250, 500, and 1000 feet contours. The deeper tints rather tend obscure the 
small names and details, and might with advantage have been made somewhat lighter. 


Germany. G.S.G.S. 
Germany, 250,000 4/M inch stat. miles). Sheets 60, Cassel 63, 
Koblenz. Size inches. 2740. London: 1917. net. 
Presented the Director Military Intelligence. Stan- 
ford, Ltd. Sifton, Praed Co, Fisher Unwin. 


Russia. Stanford, Ltd. 
Stanford’s Railway Map European Russia. Scale 3,220,177 
inch stat. miles). sheets, each inches. London: Edward 
Stanford, Ltd., 1917. 6d. 


new edition with railways revised and corrected. Double and single, and those 
proposed, are shown red and distinguished different symbols. important 
addition the new line from Petrograd the western shores Lake Onega and the 
White Sea Kola the Arctic Ocean. 


ASIA 
Surveyor-General India. 
Maps published the Survey India during the quarter ending December 
1916. India and adjacent countries, scale 1,000,000: sheets 10, 17, 24, 41, 
53, 58, and part 49, 63. Degree sheets, scale inch Burma, sheet 
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sheet (provisional issue) N.: Punjab and Rajputana, sheets (provisional issue) 
Half-inch series, scale inch miles Bombay and Hyderabad, sheets 
Central India, United Provinces and Central Provinces, sheet Central 
Provinces, sheet M-s.w. Hyderabad, sheet (preliminary edition) 
Hyderabad and Berar, sheet M-N.E.; Madras, Coorg, and Mahé, sheet 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, sheet B-s.w. One-inch 
series, scale inch mile: Assam, sheets F-1, F-6, F-10, F-11, 
F-12; Bengal, sheets (preliminary edition) J-7, J-8; Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, sheets (preliminary edition) J-14, J-15; Berar, sheets 
D-6, D-7, G-12, G-16, A-1; Berar and Bombay, sheet 
Berar and Central Provinces, sheets G-5, G-6, G-7, 
K-3; Bihar and Orissa, sheets (preliminary edition) H-5, H-9, 
A-10, J-4; Burma, sheets D-1, D-2, Central India and 
United Provinces, sheet B-4; Central Provinces, sheets G-1, 
G-14, Kashmir and Jammu, sheets K-5, K-6, K-7, L-13, 
C-12, C-16, D-13, D-15; Madras and Mysore, sheet My- 
sore, sheet H-2; Punjab, sheets D-1, D-10, 11, D-15; Punjab 
and Delhi, sheets D-13, 14; United Provinces, sheets 
J-4, J-7; United Provinces and Nepal, sheet H-12. 
Map Record and Issue Office, Survey India, the Surveyor- 
General 


AFRICA 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Survey Office, Khartoum. 
77-B, Deim Zubeir; 77-F, Mount Makamba; Tembura; 77-P, Meridi. 
Size inches. Compiled and printed the Survey Office, Khartoum, May 
P.T. each sheet. Presented the Director Surveys, Khartoum. 


Sheet with Sennar the centre, extends from lat. 13° 14° and from 
long. 33° 34° The remaining sheets include the Congo-Nile watershed with 
the country few miles either side, from lat. and long. 25° 30’ 30° 
They are black and white only, and each sheet clear statement the authorities 
and data used its compilation, among which interesting note are included the 
route traversed Major Christy, whose map was published the Geo- 
graphical for last month. 


Transvaal. Mellor. 
Geological Map the Witwatersrand Gold Field. Mellor, D.sc., F.G.s., 
mile). Three sheets, each inches. Pretoria: Union South Africa 
Department Mines and Industries Geological Survey, 1917. Presented the 
Union South Africa Geological Survey. 


important map showing clearly colour tints and symbols the geological struc- 
ture this important gold-bearing area, accompanied useful descriptive pamphlet. 
Along the bottom the map are three vertical sections across the area different direc- 
tions drawn the same scale the 60,000). there exaggeration the 
vertical scale these give glance some idea the general relief, but would have 
been advantage the map had been contoured separate contour map 
addition the geological features boundaries mining properties and farms are given. 


AMERICA 

Canada. Dept. Mines, Ottawa. 
Geological Survey Canada. Maps: 57A, Frank, Alberta, showing the landslide 
Moncton, Westmoreland and Albert Counties, New Brunswick, scale 62,500 
16/M inch stat. mile), size 151A, Nansen and Victoria 
Creeks, Nisling River, Yukon Territory, scale 63,360 15°78/M inch 
stat. mile), size inches; 152A, Kluane Lake, Yukon Territory, scale 
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inches 157A, East Sooke, Vancouver Island, B.C., scale 24,000 41°67/M 
head Coal Area, Kootenay District, B.C., scale 62,500 16/M inch 
stat. mile), size inches Explored Routes between Lake Athabaska and 
Great Slave Lake the Tazin Taltson and Peace Rivers, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and North-West Territories, scale 506,880 inch stat. miles, size 
inches. Ottawa: Department Mines, Geological Survey, 
the Department Mines, Geological Survey Canada. 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional Map Canada. Scale 190,080 inch stat. miles). 
Sheets 122, Manitoba House, Manitoba, 7th edition 170, Yorkton, Saskatchewan, 
7th edition; 615, Waskwei, Ist edition; 616, Frieberg, rst edition. Size 
inches. Ottawa Department the Interior, Topographical Surveys Branch, 1917. 
Presented the Department the Interior, Ottawa. 


Canada—British Columbia. Dept. Lands, B.C, 
Northern British Columbia. Scale 1,125,000 inch 17°75 stat. 
miles). Size inches. Victoria, B.C. Department Lands, 
sented the Surveyor General, British Columbia. 


outline map with sea and lakes blue, names, rivers, railways, and boundaries 
black, roads and rails and names mountain ranges and peaks with their height, 
reddish-brown. attempt has been made hill shading form lines. 


WORLD 
Portuguese Colonies. Ministério das Colonias, Lisbon. 
Atlas Colonial Portugues. Size inches. Lisbon: Ministerio das Colonias, 
Cartografia, 1914. Presented the Cartografia Ministério 
das Colonias, Lisbon. 


atlas twenty-two coloured maps the Portuguese colonial possessions. The 
first outline map the world showing the positions the colonies, and the 
principal regions Portuguese immigration, and after this follow maps and plans 
scales ranging from 1/10,000 the colonies themselves. little better 
judgment the selection scales might perhaps have been exercised, since some the 
small and comparatively unimportant islands are larger scales than are necessary for 
atlas this kind, while the important African colonies might have been larger with 
advantage. Still this atlas great improvement anything the kind hitherto 
attempted, and will specially useful inasmuch shows the new Portuguese 
and railway development Africa. Relief brown shading, but the topographical 
features generally are roughly shown and leave much room for improvement. Important 
late material has not been used and considerable revision necessary. 


World. Service Hydrographique, Paris. 
Planisphére des Fuseaux Horaires d’aprés les documents fournis par Bureau 
des Longitudes. Size inches. Paris Service Hydrographique, Ministére 


chart the world Mercator’s projection showing the which French 
vessels are now required keep sea according instructions issued the Ministre 
Republic, and upon which note appeared the Geographical Fournal for May last. 
These fuseaux, except special localities where has been considered advisable 
include certain groups islands, are bounded meridians longitude, 15°, one hour 
apart. The Greenwich meridian runs through the centre the first which 
indicated and throughout which Greenwich Mean Time while the first hour 
begins half hour the east Greenwich. the land the Standard Times 
kept various parts are shown colour tints, and thus the connection between these 
and the time sea can seen glance. 


N.B.—It would add greatly the value the collection Photographs 
which has been established the Map Room all the Fellows the Society 
who have taken photographs during their travels would forward copies them 
the Map Curator, whom they will acknowledged. Should the donor 
have purchased the photographs, will useful for reference the name the 
photographer and his address are given. 
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